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THE RUNNING ACCOUNT. 


‘EPXHERE are many sources of domestic 
| trouble, such as carelessly kept houses, 
slovenly tables, good food badly cooked, 
gadding women, and the presence of med- 
dlesome third parties on the one hand, and 
late hours, dissipation, drinking, parsimony, 
disrespect, and neglect upon the other, and 
possible want of loyalty and spirit of flir- 
tation upon either. But among them all 
there are few more fertile sources of the 
trouble than the long-running household 
bill. 

In families where accounts are kept with 
the butcher and baker and candlestick- 
maker the circumstance of there being such 
an account causes a very much larger ex- 
penditure than there would be if money in 
hand were paid down for every purchase, 
aud very much more concern than if the ac- 
count were settled weekly. 

One thing that weighs in the long-run- 
ning account is that it is so much easier to 
pay with next year’s money than with to- 
day’s; it is just as if the person of next year 
were another person, and not yourself, and 
you fail to enter into that other person’s 
feelings sufficiently to remember or compre- 
bend that the persen of next year can pay 
no more easily than this person of to-day. 
Seldom, however, thinking anything of this, 
you leave it to that other person to settle 
the account, and you indulge yourself with 
running it up. You desire the article, the 
owner desires your custom, and is willing to 
wait ; you intend, of course, to pay at your 
better convenience, and that is all there is 
about it. But the time of better conven- 
ience, if it comes at all, always comes ac- 
companied by new wants that make the de- 
nial of these for the sake of satisfying the 
old ones only obnoxious. And as, if there 
were no running up of an account, there 
would be no day of reckoning, there would 
be no bill rendered by-and-by, and no con- 
sternation and no remonstrance over the 
bill, it would seem as though nature itself 
pointed out the proper course to be pursued. 

It would be well if the necessity for the 





purchase of every article where there is an 
account with the dealer were as carefully 
scrutinized as it is when the required sum 
has to be paid out of hand immediately for 
it. Then unless it were really necessary it 
would seldom be ordered, and a great deal 
of subsequent vexation at putting out of 
money for what has long since ceased to 
give satisfaction would be avoided. 

But difficult as it may be for the bread- 
winner of the family to settle the long ac- 
count or tomakesatisfactory pay ments upon 
it, there is one other than himself upon 
whom the settlement is apt to fall with pe- 
culiar heaviness, and that is the wife. If 
he himself has the money»to spare, he can 
pay it; if he has not, that is his own affair: 
he should not have allowedit. But she has 
nothing to do with paying it, none of the 
possibility is hers of working off her nerv- 
ous excitement by endeavor, no certainty, 
no intention ; she has to sit still and worry 
about it, turning it over and over in her 
mind till it assumes almost gigantic propor- 
tions; then she has, moreover, to feel her- 
self more or less responsible for it all. 

And very often she is not the only one 
who feels that she is to blame for it, at least 
in good measure. The one who is to pay 
the bill, without perhaps putting it into 
so many words even to hinself, thinks it 
enough that he has that part to play; he 
will not bear the blame of the bill’s exist- 
ence also. If he did as he pleased, there 
never would be a bill; people would go 
without things till they could be paid for, 
cash in hand; nobody ever prospers that 
has to be all the time working up to pay for 
things that are dead and done with; the 
poorest man in the neighborhood that has 
ten cents ahead of his bills is better off than 
he is, for all the dinners they give and 
horses they drive; if his wife did not en- 
courage this extravagance in the girls (or 
the boys, as the case may be), this capricious 
appetite in the family that has to be coaxed 
with dainties at the table, there would be 
no such bill; perhaps, if she had to pay it, 
she might feel a little care about it; at any 
rate, he would like to have some interest 
exhibited in the matter; it is very easy to 
spend other people’s money, but if she had 
to suffer the anxiety that he had to suffer, 
there would be some caution, possibly, about 
running into debt in the first place. And 
the poor wife, pitying him and indignant 
with him, finds it of no use to dispute the 
matter, to say that many of the items were 
for his own pleasure or of his own ordering, 
but burns with shame and anger, and feels 
like a slave, and sheds bitter tears, and 
wishes she were where there are no bills, 
and half vows to herself that she will go 
without either food or clothes before she 
gets another thing on a bill of his paying, 
and that sometimes only to find in the end 
that if she does not she will actually go 
without either. 

And if all this does not take place, then 
there is quite possibly an alarm and trepida- 
tion and care lest it should take place, not 
the less to be pitied if it chance that the 
bill-payer is in the right, and that there have 
been culpable carelessness and extravagance 
exercised about it. Often enough, indeed, 
he is in the right, and as often he bears the 
burden patiently without reproof or remark, 
and then it becomes equally desirable that 
he should be spared the effect of the home 
ignorance or imbecility. 

Ail this trouble, of whatever nature, can 
be avoided, not by the petty expedient of a 
pass-book with every item noted in it at 
the date of purchase, although that is a 
strong check upon carelessness.and extrava- 
gance, but simply by having, whenever and 
wherever that is at all practicable, no bill 
at all, and by buying only when there is 
money in the purse to pay. This at the be- 
ginning may give some deprivation and 
disappointment, and be done only by self- 
sacrifice, but in the end it means comfort, 
contentment, good-nature, and peace of 
mind. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
OUTSIDE OF THE SHELTER. 


EARLY thirty years ago, in April, 1859, Har- 

riet Martineau wrote an article on “ Female 
Industry” in the Hdinburgh Review, and stated 
very forcibly in it the wholly changed conditions 
of women’s labor since the days when “ Adam 
delved and Eve span.” She called attention to 
the simple fact that a very large proportion of 
English women now earn their own bread, and 
that upon this changed condition the whole ques- 
tion turns. “A social organization,” she said, 
“framed for a community of which half staid 
at home while the other half went out to work 
can not answer the purposes of a society of which 
a quarter remains at home while three-quarters 
goes out to work.” She pointed out that while 
it might formerly have been true, as a rule, that 
men supported women, it was also true that this 
state of things had already ceased to be the gen- 
eral fact. “Three millions out of six of adult 
English women work for subsistence, and two out 
of the three in independence, With this new 





condition of affairs, new duties and new views 
must be adopted.” 

A great many people seem still to believe that 
if women would only behave themselves they 
could easily live -in-doors, and spend their whole 
lives in weaving and spinning, like their great- 
grandmothers, They could not do it, simply be- 
cause there would be no market for their labors. 
In Homer’s Odyssey when Nausikaa of the white 
arms has had a dream, she goes through the halls 
to tell her royal parents—“ her father dear and 
her mother.” She finds them still in - doors: 
“her mother sat by the hearth among the wait- 
ing-women, spinning sea- purple yarn; she met 
her father at the door, just going forth to join the 
famous princes at the Council.” But if Nau- 
sikaa of the white arms went to tell her parents 
a dream in these days she might still very pos- 
sibly meet her father going forth to join the 
princes (merchant princes) at the Council (Stock 
Exchange), but she certainly would not find her 
mother amid her attendants spinning clothes for 
the family. Nor would Nausikaa herself after- 
ward go with her own maidens to the river with 
the family washing, in the avowed purpose of 
putting in order the dress costumes of three 
bachelor brothers, always eager to wear some- 
thing new to the dance. The whole conditions 
of labor, of costume, and of everything else are 
changed; so that to wear homespun, which was 
once the glory of the highest, is now the painful 
necessity of only the humblest. A smoking-cap 
is now the only garment that Nausikaa can pre- 
pare for her bachelor brothers, or at the most she 
can crochet for them an afghan—or, as Irish 
house-maids with geographical boldness term it, 
“an African”—to put over them during an after- 
noon nap. Even the home-made shirts, which 
lasted within the memory of this generation, have 
now come within the domain of the shop-keeper. 
The sister would not weave or spin for her bro- 
ther if he wished it; and he, in turn, would rath- 
er gratify her in any other way than by wearing 
garments of her spinning or weaving. The reign 
of Alcinous and his white-armed daughter has 
passed; the reign of “ store clothes” bas begun. 

The change seems inevitable, but it has driven 
women out of shelter. The linen and the wool- 
len must still be woven and fitted into garments, 
but it must be done away from home. Even the 
few arts of this kind that lingered longest be- 
neath the cottage roof have almost or quite van- 
ished, Hannah is no longer “ at the window bind- 
ing shoes,” nor Delia braiding straw hats. Indus- 
try is systematized: Hannah and Delia go to labor 
at the “shop,” or at the “ works,” or the “ factory.” 
They still do in substance what the women did 
beneath the roof of King Alcinous; but instead 
of doing it, as in those days, in return for home 
and protection and food, they do it for wages. 
They are no longer under shelter ; they are thrown 
out into the great, busy, bustling world; they 
make their own contract for wages, and’ collect 
them in person. They are as far as possible from 
the condition of perpetual tutelage, which was, 
according to Sir Henry Maine, the recognized po- 
sition of the Roman woman, following out more 
systematically the condition of her Greek sister. 
And this being the case, we must recognize, as 
Miss Martineau well says, the alteration. Our 
laws, our education, our social habits, must all 
adapt themselves to it. 

The most accurate of all meters, language, has 
recognized at intervals this great change. Our 
word “ meretricious” is derived directly from the 
Latin word meretriz, meaning a woman of de- 
graded character. This word, again, was derived 
from the seemingly harmless word mereo, to earn 
money. The assumption was that there was no 
way in which money could be earned by a woman 
innocently ; the mere earning implied moral dis- 
grace. Not only is it now respectable for wo- 
men to earn money, but they must usually leave 
home for the purpose. If they are to support 
themselves, they must be looked for everywhere 
but at home, and often in the very places where 
men most congregate. The shops expressly de- 
voted to the other sex—clothing stdres, for in- 
stance — may have women installéd as book- 
keepers. Go into those great hives of men col- 
lected under one roof in a city for the pur- 
suit of law, or brokerage, or business agencies, 
and any door that opens may show you some 
modest young woman busy as a copyist or type- 
writer. Nobody thinks of it, nobody notices it; 
when her work is done she ties her bonnet under 
her chin and goes down the elevator and out of 
the door. In the days of Alcinous and Nausikaa 
such a mode of living would have been incon- 
ceivable; in the days of Fielding and, Richard- 
son it would have been the way to disgrace and 
destruction; now it is simply the normal state 
of things. What we do not see is that the free- 
dom in which the mass of women now live, and 
are destined to live, implies a very different mode 
of training, and a wholly different code of laws, 
from the time when there were but two posi- 
tions supposable—out-doors for men, in-doors for 
women: from the time, in short, when women 
were not yet outside of the shelter. T. W. H. 








THANKSGIVING FARE. 


VHE pleasures of Thanksgiving commence at 

the first note of preparation for the event- 

ful day, and its influence lasts long after the 

fun, frolic, and feasting have become dim memo- 
ries. 

It is emphatically a day of good cheer and 
merry-making. In many homes it is a day of 
family reunion, and a time when old friends and 
merry young people gather in old homesteads, 
and sit around generous wide-spread boards tell- 
ing mirth-provoking stories of the long ago, and 
enjoying the happy present. 

What was once a day of fasting has now be- 
come a day of feasting, and the dinner is consid- 
ered the crowning event of the day. It is fitting 





that at such times the larder should groan with 
plenty, and the table show in all its appoint- 
ments that a time of pleasure and festivity is at 
hand. The largest turkey, the yellowest pump- 
kin, the reddest cranberries, and the choicest 
fruits to be found in the markets, together with 
the most savory cakes, richest puddings, and 
spiciest of pies, are brought forward to do honor 
to the occasion. 

Turkey and pumpkin pie have from time-honor- 
ed custom become an indispensable part of the bill 
of fare for Thanksgiving dinner. They are, how- 
ever, ably sustained by a variety of other dishes, 
to all of which the welcome guest is expected to 
do justice to an extent which is not demanded of 
him at any other time. 

Any kind of soup can be served for a first 
course. If oyster soup is chosen, it can be made 
after this recipe, and a most excellent result be 
secured ; 

Cut two medium-sized bunches of celery into 
small pieces, add one quart of water, and stew 
briskly for fifteen minutes. Strain the juice 
from two quarts of oysters; remove all bits of 
shell from the oysters; add one pint of water 
to the oyster juice; place it over the fire, and 
add also one level tea-spoonful of salt, half that 
quantity of pepper, one-half pound of butter, 
and four table-spoonfuls of milk into which one 
table-spoonful of flour has been mixed smooth. 
As soon as it boils, drop in the oysters and add 
the water from the celery, straining it off care- 
fully so that no bits of celery drop in, Serve 
as soon as it boils up. 

Roasting is the general way of serving the 
Thanksgiving bird, and variety is ¢hiefly made 
by using different flavorings for filling and 
gravy. 

A medium-sized turkey will require two and a 
half or three hours’ roasting; a large one will 
need to be cooked an hour longer. When placed 
in the ovgn the pan should be covered over the 
bottom to the depth of an inch with water, and 
more added from time to time as it cooks away. 
The turkey must be basted frequently with the 
gravy in the dripping-pan, aud at least once with 
cold butter, 

A good plain stuffing is made by cutting a loaf 
of stale bread into small pieces, adding enough 
salt and pepper to season it high, and water suf- 
ficient to moisten thoroughly, but not to make it 
so wet that it will not mould up into a firm ball. 
Stuff the turkey with this, filling the body and 
the opening for the craw. 

The above forms the basis of several kinds of 
filling, which are variously flavored with sage, 
sweet-marjoram, or thyme. It is well to omit 
all such herbs unless it is known that they will 
suit the taste of all the company, for it is better 
to have only a plain stuffing than to make it un- 
palatable to even one or two. 

A nice stuffing is made by moistening two 
cupfuls of bread-crumbs and the same quantity 
of crackers, rolled, with boiling milk, adding salt, 
pepper, and two hard-boiled eggs chopped fine, 
and mixing lightly but thorouglily. 

Whole ovsters mixed with bread-crumbs make 
a most excellent stuffing, which is liked by almost 
every one. Select small oysters, free them from 
all bits of shell, and drain them dry; add one- 
third as much bread-crumbs, moistened, as oys- 
ters; a liberal supply of melted butter, salt, and 
pepper. 

A very good addition to the above is a cupful 
of very finely chopped celery. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that variety 
is always more acceptable than sameness, and if 
celery is used in the oyster soup, it should not 
also appear in the stuffing, nor flavor the chopped 
cabbage. 

White or brown gravy may be made, but the 
latter is to be preferred. For white gravy pour 
off into a pan a cupful of the clear gravy; add 
one cupful of boiling water, two tea-spoonfuls of 
flour mixed smooth in one cupful of milk, and 
the juice of one large lemon. Stir all together 
until it has boiled for five minutes. To make 
brown gravy, pour off all the contents of the 
dripping-pan excepting about two cupfuls of the 
brown gravy at the bottom; to this add one 
cupful of boiling water, and two tea-spoonfuls 
of flour stirred smooth in half a cupful of cold 
water. Out up the liver and gizzard, and add 
them to the gravy when ready to pour into the 
bowl. This gravy should be thin, smooth, and 
very brown. 

The taste of mince-pies is as varied as their con- 
tents, and they are good, bad, or indifferent ac- 
cording to the way the ingredients are propor- 
tioned. Mince-meat should not be spiced too 
highly. It is better to take a small quantity of 
each of a variety of spices than to depend on a 
larger supply of one or two kinds to give flavor. 

A mince-meat which has been much praised 
by every one who has tasted it, and which seems 
to possess the virtue of suiting all tastes, is made 
as follows: 

Take three pounds of cooked lean beef, two 
pounds of beef suet, five pounds of apples, two 
pounds of currants, three pounds of raisins, one 
pound of citron, three pounds of sugar, one heap- 
ing tea-spoonful of cinnamon, same of ginger, 
same of nutmeg, one scant half tea-spoonful of 
cloves, same of mace, same of allspice, one level 
tea-spoonful of salt, two wine-glassfuls of strong 
brandy, four of sherry, the juice of two lemons, 
one pint of water in which the fresh peel of two 
lemons has been boiled for three minutes, and 
into which has been stirred one tumbler of cur- 
rant or gooseberry jelly, and as much cider as is 
needed to make the mince-meat sufficiently juicy. 
The meat, suet, apples, and raisins must be 
chopped as fine as possible, and the citron cut 
into small thin bits. All bits of skin and gristle 
must be carefully removed from the beef and 
the suet, and the suet especially must be minced 
to a powder. 

To insure the spives being evenly distributed, 
mix them with the dry sugar, then mix sugar and 
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meat together before adding the rest of the in- 
gredients. Mix all together thoroughly, and set 
over the fire until heated through. 

Pumpkin for pies should be fine-grained and 
have a deep rich color. If squash is used in 
place of pumpkin, the pies will have a much richer 
flavor than if made out of the vegetable by whose 
name they are called, 

Peel and cut the squash or pumpkin into long 
strips, and steain until tender; then put through 
a fine sieve. For each pie allow one egg, half a 
cupful of squash, one cupful of boiling milk, two 
tea-spoonfuls of sugar, and a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful each of nutmeg and cinnamon, Beat 
together the squash, sugar, egg, and spice; then 
pour on the boiling milk, stirring quickly all the 
time. 

Cranberries should always be served with roast 
turkey. They are much better when prepared 
as follows than when stewed in the ordinary way : 
Put them on the fire in a large kettle with cold 
water sufficient to cover them well, cover closely, 
and stew until tender; then put through a sieve 
to remove the skins, return to the fire, and add 
enough sugar to sweeten to taste. Remove from 
the fire as soon as the sugar is thoroughly dis- 
solved, which, unless it is in lumps, will be as 
soon as the fruit boils, 

It seems fitting that on Thanksgiving Day some 
simple decorations appropriate to the time should 
grace the table and add to the attractions of 
snowy linen, fine china, and glistening glass and 
silver. The broad low centre-piece can be ar- 
ranged to mingle the beauties of golden wheat 
and scarlet bitter-sweet with the purple and gold 
of grapes, oranges, and bananas. 

At each plate may be placed a card bearing 
name, date, a small sketch in colors, and a tiny 
cluster of wheat or bright berries. Such cards 
are but little trouble to prepare by any one who 
can paint, and serve as pretty souvenirs of a 


happy time. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WOOL GOODS FOR CHILDREN’S FROCKS. 


y OOL goods are now very generally adopted 

for the winter frocks and coats of children 
three years old and over, and many mothers use 
them for those who are only two years old, and 
even when still younger if the child is delicate, 
Formerly white muslin and piqué dresses were 
worn all the year round by girls until they were 
seven years of age, but these have given place not 
only to warmer woollens, but to colored frocks, re- 
serving those of creamy white wool for special oc- 
casions when something more dressy is required. 
For these first frocks cashmeres are suitable, also 
camel’s-hair, the soft chuddahs, and fine flannels ; 
dark blue and Gull red are the most serviceable 
colors, while more fanciful dresses are made of 
pale pink, rose, or écru wool. The simplest de- 
signs, and therefore the prettiest, have the front 
full and flowing, with some gathers along the 
neck, or else with narrow lengthwise tucks out- 
lining a yoke; the back may be similarly tuck- 
ed, but is more often a fitted short waist, plain 
over the lining, and with wide strings of the goods 
sewed in the under-arm seams, and tied behind 
in a full sash bow. Tucks and a hem are on the 
skirt, and the neck and sleeves are merely cord- 
ed. For flannel dresses a closer pattern has the 
waist plain, round, high, and quite short, with a 
very full skirt gathered to it. The French dress- 
es imported for such small children are made with 
very long waists and short full skirt. The waist 
is also full, and partly gathered, partly pleated, 
being usually shirred in three or four rows across 
the waist line and neck, with the space between 
folded in pleats and pressed flat. These may be 
buttoned behind or in front, and some have revers 
and collars with square back, and a pretty vest 
or plastron. Such waists fasten in front under 
one of the revers, and may be braided across with 
many rows of silk soutache or of basket braid 
half an inch wide. The short skirt is also braid- 
ed around, giving the effect of bayadere stripes. 
Such a skirt should be gathered for a girl and 
pleated for a boy. The peasant or Gretchen 
dress (illustrated on the first page) is worn by 
very small girls, and gives the bunchy effect now 
so popular. Two widths of cashmere are put in 
very small skirts of this dress, and the short waist 
may be made in various ways, either quite plain 
with only a sash of the goods across the back, or 
it may have a tucked square plastron of contrast- 
ing color set in, or a plain plastron, or one em- 
broidered, or the fronts may be trimmed all the 
way down the middle. The backs are now made 
all in one—without side forms—and the lining 
need not have the yoke separate. The outside 
goods can be shaped as a yoke or guimpe and 
placed upon it, and the waist is then stitched 
along its edges. The pointed Gretchen waist has 
only a short point in front, edged with a thick 
cord. Lacing is also used over some plastrons, 
and the elbow sleeves are then laced on the out- 
er seam. The elaborate French frocks for the 
smallest children are trimmed with white Angora 
wool lace on the collar or cape and the pleated 
skirt, and with straps and bows of white watered 
ribbon. 


DRESSES WITH GUIMPES. 


Low-necked dresses with white muslin guimpes 
are picturesque, but they are not generally used, 
because the guimpe can not be made warm 
enough for midwinter even with a flannel under- 
waist. The newest design for these has a low 
velvet yoke without sleeves, and the cashmere 
waist is pleated or gathered to the yoke, then cut 
off at the waist line, and the full straight skirt is 
either gathered or laid in fine kilt pleats. Bows 
of narrow ribbon are on each side of the waist in 
front and back. The newest muslin guimpes 
are laid in fine tucks in clusters, with rows of 
feather -stitching between. The low-necked 
Gretchen is also made of cashmere to wear with 





guimpes, and there is another peasant dress that 
has a low-necked baby waist gathered to a nar- 
row straight band around the shoulders, and has 
a bow of ribbon above each tiny sleeve, which is 
the merest fold of the cashmere ; the lower part of 
the waist is gathered to a narrow belt, and below 
this is the full straight gathered skirt made of a 
breadth and a half or else two breadths of cash- 
mere, 


JERSEYS AND KILT SKIRTS, 


The jersey waists buttoned behind, with a 
pleated kilt skirt and sash like the skirt, give 
such freedom to every movement of the child, 
and are so serviceable, that they are still used by 
mothers who think more of comfort than of nov- 
elty. Dark blue jerseys are worn with a red and 
blue striped skirt, or a brown jersey with a brown 
and red plaid skirt, or else plain blue or red 
cashmere or flannel skirts with a sash like the 
skirt and a jersey of the same color. 


THE ENGLISH PRINCESSE DKESS. 


The English dress all in one piece and opening 
in front remains in favor for girls from five to 
eleven years of age, though well-grown girls wear 
dresses with the skirt and basque separate when 
only eight or ten years old. Many of these Eng- 
lish dresses are only princesse dresses in name, 
as the skirt is cut off entirely and sewed to a si- 
lesia waist; the basque is then separate, with a 
lining of its own. The newest of these dresses 
have the skirt gathered all around,and for a 
neat finish a hem about four inches wide is turn- 
ed up on the outside, and stitched there by ma- 
chine. The waist part is now cut much shorter 
behind than in front, and with very dressy suits 
the middle forms of the back are folded under 
in loops, and a sash bow with ends is sewed un- 
derneath. A vest that extends only to the waist 
line is gathered or pleated in a narrow space and 
placed under the pointed fronts; this vest is 
usually of soft silk like that of the sash for wool 
dresses, and there is a band of velvet like a belt 
crossing it at the waist line; the high sfanding 
collar is also of velvet, and there is a fold of velvet 
that serves as cuffs. A stylish way of using the 
large metal buttons is to place a group of three 
of these each side of the vest, either just below 
the collar or else low on the points of the front. 
Square pockets of velvet are again used on the 
sides, and two buttons are on each of these. 
Shades of brown, either golden or seal brown, are 
exceedingly popular for these English dresses 
and for those of all large girls, and at present 
the trimming is usually of the same color. 
Ruby, cardinal, navy blue, and all shades of green 
are also worn, but the preference is for the more 
sober brown shades, Imported dresses of the 
English patterns are shown in repped silks, 
plush, and velvets, with trimmings of wool laces, 
Irish point, and embroidery, but dealers say they 
are only useful to them as models for plainer 
wool dresses, as women of good taste object to 
these rich and elaborate dresses for small girls. 


FRENCH APRONS, 


White muslin aprons, usually of French nain- 
sook or of Victoria lawn, are worn in the house, 
and are long and ample enough to cover the dress 
from the shoulders to the hem and keep it clean ; 
for wool stuffs have the disadvantage of soiling 
easily. The simplest shapes are two straight 
breadths of yard-wide lawn, with one breadth cut 
in two for the backs, and the whole sewed to- 
gether under the arms. Half armholes are then 
curved out just at the top of the seams, and a 
string of the lawn half a yard long and two inch- 
es wide is sewed on each side of the armhole to 
be tied above it in a bow. The spaces between 
in front and back are then shirred in three rows 
of gathers held by a facing underneath, and a 
ruffle an inch wide is left above the shirring. A 
single button and hole in the shirring is the only 
fastening. A hem three inches wide, with tucks 
above it or without tucks, finishes the foot. 
More fanciful aprons have a pointed yoke made 
of insertion and tucks. 

Correspondents who ask about the length of 
dresses for girls of various ages are advised 
that children’s dress-makers make those for girls 
of two years to show about two inches of the 
stockings above the boots: then they are gradu- 
ally shortened until the child is five years of age, 
when the skirts reach just below the knees, and 
remain at this length until the girl enters her 
teens, when they are made a trifle longer, and are 
then rapidly lengthened, until at sixteen years of 
age they reach the ankles. 


FRENCH DRESSES AND TAILOR STYLES, 


The French dresses for girls from eight to 
twelve years of age are made with two pieces, and 
are close imitations of those worn by their mo- 
thers, being supplied with a pad bustle and steel 
springs in the back, and having all the new ideas 
in drapery, panels, revers, etc. For these the 
smooth broadcloths are used for the nicest suits, 
while plainer dresses are of wide diagonal wools, 
homespuns, and checked Cheviots. <A graceful 
model of such a dress is illustrated on the first page, 
and is one of the best French designs for a com- 
bination of two fabrics, cloth being used for the 
principal parts, with velvet for the vest and side 
panels. Dark blue and cardinal cloths are most 
used in such dresses for afternoon suits and for 
church. The tailor dress that finds most favor 
for school and every-day wear with girls from 
eight to fourteen years has a Norfolk jacket and 
kilt skirt, which ‘vill be illustrated in our next num- 
ber. This jacket in the smallest sizes may be of 
blue or brown serge, with the kilt of bright striped 
wool; but for larger girls the whole suit is alike 
of homespun or serge, ladies’ cloth or checked 
Cheviot. The jacket is made over a fitted silesia 
lining, and has two box pleats in front and back, 
which are neatest when merely turned under nar- 
rowly and stitched along the edges; the front is 
single-breasted, the belt is wide, and the collar is 





a standing band for small girls, while those who 
are larger have the double-breasted front with 
two rows of buttons. The kilt skirt has a yoke 
for large girls, and a silesia waist for small ones, 
and is worn without the bustle and springs seen 
in French tailor dresses. 


MORE DRESSY TOILETTES. 


The Louis Quinze costume for girls from five 
to ten years of age is liked for the dressy toi- 
lettes worn at dancing-school, at children’s par- 
ties, or at the wedding of older members of tlie 
family. This has a cut-away jacket curved in 
front in Zouave style, and reaching only to the 
waist behind, worn over a loose white blouse, 
like a sailor’s blouse, dropping below the waist 
line; the skirt is laid in box pleats down the 
front and gathered behind, unless made of velvet 
or plush, when it is gathered allaround. This is 
shown in dark blue or red velvet over a white 
repped silk blouse; also in scarlet serge over a 
white nuns’ veiling blouse. Another fancy for 
larger girls is that of the Eton jacket with vest 
and sash of white or buff silk, with a soft sash 
of the same. As has been noted before, creamy 
white wool—either camel’s-hair, nuns’ veiling, or 
cashmere—is most used for girls’ dressy toi- 
lettes, and it is in good taste to have these, with 
the high-necked peasant waist, or the longer- 
waisted full French dress that is all in one piece, 
with a wide sash of watered or repped ribbon 
passed around the hips and tied in a very large 
bow behind. A high collar, band, and cuffs of 
white Astrakhan cloth or of bouclé plush is a 
stylish finish for such a dress. Those who pre- 
fer muslins use embroidered Swiss in these styles, 
or else they have a baby waist gathered to a belt, 
and add a large pink or blue sash, or else one in 
Roman stripes. The delicately colored India 
silks are also made up with a baby waist that 
has a plastron of embroidered muslin or of lace, 
and the full gathered skirt has a hem and tucks 
that have drawn-work above them: these are 
lovely made of pale pink or blue India silk. 


CAPS AND COATS OF VARIOUS KINDS. 


The first short coat for an infant is usually 
white and of cashmere, to which a wadded silk 
lining is added in the winter. This is made with 
a yoke, or else the top part is pleated to fit the 
shoulders, or the pleats may extend to the waist 
line. The tucked and feather-stitched French 
cap is worn with this cloak both by boys and 
girls until they are two years old, when boys have 
a white felt hat with a lace cap in the front, or 
a Tam o’ Shanter of white wool is used. For 
plainer cloaks and caps the eider-down flannels 
are used. When girls leave off lace caps they 
have a picturesque and warm Normandy cap with 
high crown made of white cloth or of colored 
plush—brown, blue, or ruby—or else the Dutch 
cap is used with a broader crown spreading out 
all around the back. The coat should match 
this cap in color and fabric, and may be made 
with a short broad waist, to which the full skirt 
is gathered, and a pointed hood is added. As- 
trakhan and bouclé cloths are most used for the 
double-breasted coats with box- pleated back 
worn by children when leaving off their first short 
wrap. The white Astrakhan cloth is perhaps 
most dressy, but that imitating gray krimmer is 
more fashionable. All wraps for girls from two 
to twelve years of age must be long enough to 
conceal the dress beneath; only misses in their 
teens wear short jackets. Newmarket long coats, 
with vests their whole length, are worn by large 
girls, and are made of smooth cloth, with Astra- 
khan cloth or else fur trimming. Plainer long 
coats have two box pleats in the front and back, 
and a wide belt of Hercules braid is passed under 
the pleats and held in a bow in the middle; a 
pointed hood completes these. 


HATS AND POKES, 


Very large and soft felt hats the color of the 
cloak are worn by very small children who are 
carried about in perambulators, and also by older 
girls. A very large bow of wide ribbon directly 
in front of the crown, or else a cluster of short 
full ostrich tips the color of the felt, is the trim- 
ming on some of these, while others have a band 
and ends of narrower satin ribbon. Pointed pokes 
of felt or of velvet, with high puffed crown, are 
pretty for girls, and becoming to those of irregu- 
lar features. 

Black stockings are preferred to colors with 
all dresses, and for girls of all ages. Buttoned 
gaiters without heels are worn until girls are ten 
years of age; then low broad heels are added. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ArNoLp, ConstasLe, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; 
AITKEN, Son, & Co.; E. A. Morrison; and Srern 
Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 

Mr. THeopore THOMAS has arranged a series 
of forty-eight ‘popular’? concerts, which will 
be offered at the Academy of Music during the 
present winter. 

—Mr. Hawes, the English preacher and 
writer, will deliver the second lecture in the new 
series arranged by the Nineteenth Century Club 
at the American Art Galleries, The subject that 
he has chosen to discuss is ‘‘ WAGNER.” 

—Professor AxTuur 8. Napier, a distinguish- 
ed teacher at the University of Gottingen, will 
become the Professor of English Literature at 
Oxford after Christmas. 

—Mile. Benoit, « young French woman, has 
been appointed medical examiner to girls in the 
municipal schools of Paris. It is ber chief busi- 
ness to see that the girls are not overworked, 
and that their studies are effected under sanitary 
conditions. 

—Ernest Renan has given his latest work, 
The Priest of Nemi, the form of a dramatic dia- 
logue. 

—Mrs. WHITNEY, whose house in New York, 
at Fifth Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street, is as 
richly comfortable as a house could be, now oc- 
cupies a colouial mansion in Washington, which 





763 
will be fitted up in a style which suits its char- 
acter and antiquity. The absence of Mrs. Wurr- 
NEY from New York this season will be felt 
severely. Mrs. BRADLEY MARTIN and Mrs. 
WILLIAM Astor, two other social leaders and 
generous entertainers, will be missed during the 
winter. 

—Five-o’clock teas after the English fashion 
are likely to be popular this winter. They are 
convenient and agreeable. Several well-known 
ladies in New York are decidedly in favor of 
them. 

—The Fencers’ Club intend to give an antumn 
reception within a few weeks. Their first re- 
ception last season was a particularly pleasaut 
and novel affair. 

—The Misses GREATOREX, whose names are 
familiar to all picture buyers, expect to go to 
Italy in a short time, and to remain there for 
study. 

—The New York Presbytery has arranged 
special religious services to be held at six ccn- 
tres during November, and other centres have 
been selected for succeeding months. The Epis- 
copal Church is also showing missionary zeal. 
Rey. Dr. Henry Y. Sarrer.ee has been chosen 
chairman of a committee to arrange a series of 
revival meetings to be held at many of the Epis- 
copal churches of New York, beginning on the 
day after Thanksgiving. 

—Just before Mr. Cyrus W. Fieip’s monu- 
ment to ANDRE was shattered by dynamite, Mr. 
FIELD was preparing to have the following in- 
inscription, written by Archdeacon Farrar, cut 
into the stone: “ Brave, gifted, young, he did 
and dared all at his country’s bidding, and died 
for her sake a shameful death; yet England 
buried him in Westminster Abbcy, WasHINGTON 
mourned for his hard fate, and a generous son 
of America, which honors her own NATHAN 
HAL#, raises this monument on the spot where 
his gibbet stood and his body lay.”’ 

—M. BARTHOLDI’s present visit is to be a very 
brief one. But the eminent French sculptor 
will return here in time for the unveiling of his 
colossal statue. 

—It was well understood last winter that it 
would be unwise to repeat the Montreal Carni- 
val this year, and the small pox epidemic has 
only added weight to this opinion. Some of 
the young and fashionable men of New York, 
however, propose to have a Carnival at Burling- 
ton, Vermont. 

—The house that GorTHe occupied at Weimar 
is to be opened to the public next spring. 

—Mr. Hupert HERKOMER, who has succeed- 
ed Mr. Ruskin in the Slade Professorship at 
Oxford, is well known in New York. A thought- 
ful writer, commenting on the appointment, 
says: **The new Slade Professor has the chance 
of making the study of art at Oxford a part of 
the university life of the under-graduate. It 
will not be denied that art is neglected at Ox- 
ford, and there is no reaSon why it should be so 
neglected, considering the treasures of the Tay- 
lorian Institute and the Bodleian. Music is cul- 
tivated with industry and success. Mr. Her- 
KOMER has, then, the opportunity of restoring 
the study of art to its proper place in the uni- 
versity.”” 








—Ex-President ARTHUR is so bothered by per- 
sons who request him to sign all sorts of docu- 
ments and petitions that he has made it his rule, 
as a matter of self-protection and in justice to 
every one, not to sign any petition 


—Mr. Joun Russe_t Youna’s return to his 
native land was followed by a severe illness 
from which he is now only partially recovered 

—The late Lord SrRATHNAIRN was a confirmed 
woman-hater. It is said that while he was so- 
journing one summer at some mountain place 
he fell seriously ill. The only doctor that could 
be found was an American, who was also a wo- 


, 





man. Lord STRATHNAIRN had been in a state 
of semi-insensibility. When he came to his 
senses and found himself in the hands of a wo- 
man doctor, he ordered her at once to leave 


room. On her showing no disposition to obey 
him, he ejected her forcibly, : 

—Miss CORNELIA VAN AUKEN, who is to mar- 
ry Surgeon L. G. Henesencer, of the United 
States steam-ship Dispatch, is a daughter of Mrs. 
BaRkETT H. VAN AUKEN, and a granddaughter 
of the late Commodore GARRISON. 

—There will be two Junior Patriarch ball 
place of the old F. C, D. C.’s at the Metropolita 
Opera- house, on the evenings of December 8 and 
February 16. Mr. Warbd MCALLISTER, whose 
services in the cause of social enjoyment are 
constantly required and patiently given, is the 
treasurer and manager for the Junior Patriarehs. 

—Several gentlemen are attempting to estab- 
lish a United Club here, which is an excellent 
idea. This club will offer privileges to English- 
men and foreigners who 
leading clubs abroad. 

—EDWIN ARNOLD’s wife—his second wife—is 
a niece of the celebrated Dr. CHANNING. Mr. 
ARNOLD is fifty-six years old, and works night 
and day at journalism. He is about to take a 
vacation, however, and visit the Orient again. 
It is said that he looks forward to a visit to this 
country, where his purely literary efforts have 
been even more cordially appreciated than in 
England. 

—Mr. and Mrs. C. Os1ver IseLin must be 
added to the rather long list of prominent New- 
Yorkers who will spend the 
They have taken a villa at Pau 

—Mr. Sankey, the revivalist, finds that his 
most popular hymus are ‘Jesus of Nazareth 
passeth by,” ‘“‘ Almost Persuaded,”’ “Hold the 
Fort,”’? and the ‘‘ Ninety-and-Nine.” Mr. San- 
KEY composed the music for the last song. 

—Mrs. B. F. Taurser was induced recently 
to express her ideas in reference to the American 
School of Opera and Opera sung by Americans—- 
two schemes which owe their existence to her 
liberal encouragement: “Scene- painters here 
seemn to have but the vaguest ideas of correct- 
ness in architecture, and the result is that what 
would otherwise be excellent scenes are made 
ridiculous by their architectural vagaries. In 
costume also I think the influence of artistic 
taste will be discernible. Though the dresses 
will all be made here, I have prevailed on Mr. 
Locke to have correct designs made by leading 
artists in their line. Thus you see in how many 
directions such « scheme will branch out. Mu- 
sie, acting—for the pupils will be taught decla- 
mation and stage business, the former probably 
by a professor of the first class—painting, arche- 
ology, willall be encouraged. Surely the Amer- 
lean people will appreciate the dignity of the 
artistic endeavor we are striving to make suc- 
cessful.’’ 
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womanliness or of 
masculinity, what 
most seemly and 
classic. The oracles 
speak, and yet wo- 
man puts on her 
flounces and fallals 
with as great a con- 
fidence in their effi- 
cacy as if they had 
not been condemned 
as worse than use- 
less. The divided 
skirt finds no more 
favor in her eyes 
than the ancient fig 
leaf; she is told 
that unless she aban- 
dons French corsets 
death will be her 
portion, and yet she 
wears them and out- 
lives her mentors and 
tormentors. Some- 
times, following the 
spirit of the age, she 
buttons everything 
about her waist; 
again, she suspends 
everything from her 
shoulders, and can + 
not decide that she 
is happier in one 
case than in the oth- 
er. Now she wears 
her sleeves tight 
enough toimpede cir- 
culation, and again 
so loose and flowing 
as to invite a cold 
chill. Anon, she 
wears only a hint of 
a bonnet, and pre- 
sently hides her fea- 











Fig. 1.—Suir ror Boy rrom 6 To 10 Fig. 2.--Coat For Girt From 3 To 7 a oe hated Fig. 3.—Frock ror Girt From 6 TO Fig. 4.—Coar ror Boy 
Years otp.—Cuvr Parrern, No. 3755: Years ovv.—Cur Parrern, No. 3756: hers jane.” = To-day 8 Years o.p.—Front.—[For Back, rroM 3 To 5 Years 
Prick, 25 Cents. Price, 20 Cents. = at poy cd “4 see Page 772. OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supple- For pattern and description see Supple- monet a poles a For pattern and description see Supple- For pattern and description see 
meut, No. IL, Figs. 9-1T. meut, No. [X., Figs. 39-45. baie 5) ment, No. VIL., Figs. 24-31. Suppl., No. VIIL, Figs. 32-38. 
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Fig. 2.—Crocnet Lace Insertion ror Apron, Fic. 1, on 
Pace 772 


Embroidered Figures for Handkerchiefs, etc. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turse small designs, which can be utilized for various pur- 
poses, may be employed singly or powdered over a surface in 
numbers. They are to be worked with colored silks in the 
stitches indicated. 





THE FEMININE COSTUME. 


T is positively delightful to see and hear that the feminine 
costume is demanding so much attention from the social, 
scientific, and philosophic minds of the age. There was once 
a time when the question of dress was too utterly frivolous for 


the thought of a serious and contemplative being, endowed with a 
soul, to engage in. Woman's dress was a subject of such small 
importance that nobody dreamed there was anything to be done 
or said about it except what was absolutely necessary, consider- 


ing all thought on the sub- 
ject as a symptom of a degen- 
erate and shallow mentality. 
Now we have changed all this, 
and somebody is having a pull 
at the matter, and giving advice 
and views from various stand- 
points. Even grave and rev- 
erend seniors are telling us 
what is most conducive to 
health, what most indicative of 
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Fig. 5.—Emprormery ror Bonvyer, Fig. 1, on Pace 772.—Satin Sritcu.—Fvuy Size. 
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Fig. 3.—Crocner Lace ror Aprox, Fic. 1, on 
Pace 772. 


who, by-the-way, are chiefly masculine, and naturally can know 
very little about the manner in which one kind of dress or 
another affects her—were always groping after the ideal, and as 
yet have been unable to thoroughly combine health and utility 
and beauty, which appear, in this case, as unwilling to mix as 
oil and water. But for all that it is pleasing to see the rever- 
end idols leaving theology in order to trifle with the great sub- 
ject of feminine dress; to find the scientist abandoning proto- 
plasm in order to contemplate the evolution of dress; the doc- 
tor turning aside from his pills and patients to solve the diffi- 
culty ; the poet having his fling at it; and even the wit prescrib- 
Portro.io ror ProrocraPus. ing some improvement or ridiculing some folly. 

For design and description see Supplement, No. VL, Pig. 23. 








ARTISTIC GRIDIRONS. 


influenza, and to-morrow she will cut away her collar, and expose ITH the present press of service upon such useful kitchen 
her neck to every wind that blows. Now she trips on the fantastic utensils one is not apt to think of them as richly ornament- 
French heel like a ballet girl, and again dons the common-sense | ed, having “bars and handles formed of scrolls,” developing the 
boot and crucifies her vanity. It seems as if she and her advisers— | skill of deftest handicraft. Some made in the sixteenth century 


are so “beautifully wrought” 

that lovers of old-time work 

E : would gladly give them place in 

\Kh AN, i\\ = parlor or drawing-room. Men- 

NW AiNilh mM TAMU NALIN : tion is made of a style where 

ee . the centre was made to revolve 

round a pivot, so that every 

portion of the viand might feel 

the heat. These were used on 

ample hearths over glowing 
beds of hard-wood coals. 
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SINGULAR.’ 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


Avrnor or “A Lire’s Atonement,” “ Vat Srrance,” “ Hearts,” “ A Mopet Farner,” ere. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


RS. SPRY was very brightly and gayly dress- 

ed, and was apparently in the brightest and 

gayest humor. She fluttered at Lucy, and kissed 
her with enthusiasm. 

“You won’t think I’m intrudin’ upon you, will 
you, Mrs. Farley ?” she demanded, in her child-like 
and confiding way. “But I couldn’t bear to 
think that an acquaintance which Aad begun 
should drop. And I’m going to spend some time 
in London now, and I’ve taken a furnished house 
in Kensington—you’ll see the address on my card 
if you'll look at it— 
and I shall take it as_ 
the greatest kind 
ness if you’ll come | 
and see me. It’s a 
dreadful way from | 
here to there, but ’'m 
sure it’s no farther | 
than it is from there | 
to here, and I’ve 
done the distance 
to-day, and I shall 
expect you to do it 
to-morrow, And— 
oh, you must excuse 
me for not having 
asked you before !— 
how is Mr. Farley ?” 

Lucy was at first 


ne 


it 





Lucey became so anxious that she apologized to 
Mrs. Spry and withdrew. Everything in the 
kitchen seemed to be going on admirably. What 
could be the reason of Austin’s discomfort ? 

She got back into the drawing-room, and there, 
standing behind her visitor’s chair, she lifted in- 
quiring eyebrows at Austin, with no result beyond 
the betrayal of an increased embarrassment on 
his part. But in a very little while the terror de- 
clared itself, and came in a worse form than any 
she had feared. A knock at the front door was 
followed by the re-appearance of Fraser, who came 
in beaming, and with all outward evidence of his 





naturally disturbed meat 


by Mrs. Spry’s unex- 
pected appearance 
at this juncture, but 
she had had ample 
time to reflect that 
Fraser could hardly 
break in to denounce 
the Patriot, and she 
responded warmly to 
the little woman’s 
friendly advances. 
Whilst the two sat 
talking, they heard 
Fraser’s noisy voice 
in the hall, shouting 
“ Au revoir,’ and 
announcing that he 
would call on some- 
body, since he was 
in the neighborhood. 
His departure re- 
lieved Lucy. 

“You will stay 
and dine with us ?” 
she asked ; and Mrs. 
Spry, who was not a 
ceremonious woman, 
accepted the invita- 
tion at once. She 
was a little afraid 
of Farley, but was 
proud of her ac- 
quaintance with him, 
and, besides, she 
wanted to be on 
good terms with 
O’Rourke’s oldest 
and dearest friends 
in London. The Pa- 
triot had been very 
warm about his in- 
timacy with Farley, 
and his friendship 
for him, and the 
little widow wanted 
to have Hector’s 
friends for her own. 

She had arrived 
with a handsome 
equipage, which was 
now dismissed, the 
coachman having or- 
ders to provide for 
himself and his cat- 
tle at a neighboring 
hotel, and to call for 
his mistress at ten 
o'clock. Mrs. Spry 
had removed her 
mantle and gloves 
and bonnet, and she 
and Lucy were seat- 
ed in the drawing- 
room together, when 
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Austin came down, oy 
with his hair in or- 
der, the ink stains 
removed, and his 
dressing - gown ex- 
changed for a coat. 
He greeted the visitor with an embarrassment 
which his wife found noticeable, though it es- 
eaped the widow, 

“Mrs. Spry is so good as to stay to dinner with 
us,” said Lucy; and at this announcement his face 
fell ludicrously, though he got, somehow, through 
a stammering expression of pleasure at it. 

Mrs. Spry, who was not familiar with his man- 
ner, saw nothing, but Lucy began to be tremulous, 
and to ask herself what might be the matter. 
Had Austin received disastrous news from the 
kitchen? Had the new cook inherited the facul- 
ties and proclivities of the old one, discharged a 
week ago? The late cook had a finished burg- 
lar’s adroitness in lock-picking, and had pre- 
ferred to exercise it at the door of the wine-cellar. 
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_THEN SHE PAUSED, AND PRESSED HER EYES WITH A PERFUMED MORSEL OF LACE AND CAMBRIC— WE'RE 








that if mischief were done, her own tongue had 
started it. 

At the mention of Mrs. Spry’s name, Fraser 
turned with a quick inquiry. 

“T think,” said the pretty little woman, with a 
blush, “that I have heard of Mr. Fraser.” 

“Everybody has heard of Mr. Fraser,” said 
Austin, with an uncomfortable attempt to be 
jovial. 

“You are Mr. Fraser the—Patriot ?” said Mrs. 
Spry. She paused before the word a little, and 
Fraser was a little disconcerted by it when it 
came, 

“T hope so, madam,” he replied. 

“] have heard a fellow-laborer of yours speak 
of you frequently, Mr. Fraser.” The widow 
moved a little, as if making a space for Fraser 
to sit down beside her. “I had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. O’Rourke in Belgium, where I have 
been staying lately, and he named you frequently.” 

“Tn terms of the loftiest friendship, I have no 
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detain you for a moment, Fraser.” They were 
out of the room almost before Fraser knew it, 
and Lucy breathed again. 

“T say, Fraser,” said Austin, when he had got 
the wrathful man by himself in the dining-room, 
“vou mustn’t go pitching into O’Rourke here be- 
fore that little American woman. Really you 
mustn’t. I know nothing about the matter my- 
self, but it was said at Janenne that she and 
O'Rourke were going to get married. Anybody 
could see that they were very thick together, and 
—and, in short, old man, you really mustn’t.” 

“The man’s a ruffian,” replied Fraser, “ Why 
wouldn’t I expose him ?” 

“Come, come, Fraser,” said Farley, who had 
found time to collect himself, “Suppose this 
were your house and I were your guest. Id 
spare your wife a scene if you asked me.” 

“ All right,” returned Fraser. “Tl leave her 
alone here, then, since y’ ask me. Ye’re roight, 
Forley. Ill say no more, here and now. But 

mark me, Tl de- 
nounce him. Tl 
denounce him, and 
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p GOING—TO BE—MARRIED.’” 


late disturbance cleared away, This was a terri- 
ble shock to Lucy, and it was repeated when Aus- 
tin faltered out the truth, 

“My dear,” he said, “I have asked Fraser to 
dine with us.” 

“Oh, that is very nice!” said the wretched 
Lucy, heroically struggling with the position, “I 
don’t think you know each other. Mr. Fraser”?— 
she cast an appealing, almost a despairing, glance 
at him—“this is Mrs. Spry. Mr. Fraser, Mrs. 
Spry. A very old friend of ours,” 

She was almost at her wits’ end, and scarce 
knew what she said or did. It was undeniably 
awkward, knowing what she did of Fraser, and 
having his recent declaration in her mind, to find 
him in Mrs. Spry’s presence. She felt that even 
if they had to meet, it was hard that the meeting 
should be held in her presence. It was hard, too, 


doubt, madam,” said Fraser, with portentous | 


gravity. 

“Oh, always!” said Mrs. Spry, clasping her 
hands warmly, and lifting her eyes toward 
Fraser’s. 

“Mr. O’Rourke is a man,” said Fraser, “‘ who 
makes a point of speaking well of everybody, 
until it happens—” 

“Oh, I say, Fraser!” cried Farley, from the 
other end of the room. “There’s something I 
must say to you. Will you excuse us for a mo- 

| ment, Mrs. Spry ?” 


“Until it happens”—Fraser began again, with 
labored deliberateness ; but Farley had him by the 
arm, and was already hurrying him from the room, 

“Tt’s really something of the highest conse- 

uence,” said Farley, talking loudly and rapidly. 
| “ I’m sure you will excuse us, Mrs. Spry. I sha’n’t 
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| the same.’ 


Tildoittoher. Itll 
be a charity to dew 
it,” he declared, 
growing louder and 
louder as he went 
on. “ What roight’s 
loike that 
running after a wo- 
man for her i- 
ey? Ill spoi is 
game for him, anc so 
I tell ye. There’s no 
bigger blagyard liv- 
ing than that same 
Hector O'Rourke, 
and, by the Holy, she 
shall know it!” 

Farley threw his 
hands aloft and 
writhed them about 
in the air, and then, 
pouncing upon Fra- 
ser, shook him by 
both should :rs., 

“Man alive!” he 
said in a whisper, 
and with a face of 
horror, “they can 
hear every word you 
sayinthe nextroom.” 

“Oi don’t care,” 
said Fraser, sullenly, 
but speaking in a 
lower tone. 

“T do,” returned 
Farley. “I care a 
great deal.” Fraser 
marched quickly to 
the window, and 
stared out upon the 
roadway. 

“Tf she heard,” he 
said, “ the mischief’s 
done. I beg your 
pordon, Forley. I 
hope they didn’t 
hear.” 

“That’s past hop- 
ing for,” Farley an- 
swered, angrily. “TI 
take it ill of you, 
Fraser, I sympa- 
thize with you, and I 
think that you have 
been shamefully 
served, but hang it 
all, man, you can’t 
go bawling your 
wrongs into the ears 
of all the world.” 

eh beg your por- 
don, Forley,” said 
Fraser, with unusual 
humility. “Dm as 
sorry a8 &@ man can 
be. Ye’rea good fel- 
low, and I’m sorry to 
have annoyed ye. I 
am indeed. Ill take 
the whole thing upon 
meself, and for the 
present I think I'd 
better be going. It 
"ll not be comforta- 
ble for me to be here. 
For yew, I mean.” 

“T don’t think it 
will,” Farley admit- 
ted, accepting Fra- 
ser’s proffered hand. 

“Ye can just ex- 
plain me going how 
ve loike,” said Fra- 
ser. “I’m going to 
avoid 


a rogue 





making any 

more row in your 

. house, old man, but 

I'll find means to spoil Mr. O’Rourke’s game all 
’ 

“You do yourself an injustice, Fraser,” said 
the other. ‘‘ You are a better man than you 
think yourself just now. It’s natural to be 
angry.” 

“Yes,” said Fraser. ‘It’s natural to be angry, 
and Iam angry. Oi,” he continued, striking 
himself upon the breast to emphasize the dec- 
laration, “am not wun of your milk-and-water 
Christians. Ye won’t catch me turning the oth- 
er cheek, Austin Farley. Oi'll regyard it as a 
public juty to damage that man as much as I 
know how. Oi’ll stamp him out as remorseless- 
ly as I would any other voyper that intruded his 
loathsome image on me path.” 

“ You'll think better of it,” said Farley. 

“Will 1?” demanded Fraser. 
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“Yes, yes 
better of it.” 
“If I dew think better of it Pl let ye know,” 
said Fraser, sardonically, “ But whether I think 
better or worse, I'll think. Ill think of nothing 
The little widow's not heard the 
Jast of me. Just remember what I tell ye. She’s 
not heard the last of me.” This statement was 
delivered at the hall door, which Farley opened. 
* All the same,” added Fraser, “I beg ye to be- 
lieve that I am devilish sorry if I’ve caused ye 
the sloightest discomfort. Tl contrive to worry 
Mr. O'Rourke without worrying anybody else more 

than need be, please God!” 

With this final declaration Fraser went away, 
and Farley returned to his study, not altogether 
caring to face his wife’s visitor just then. He 
was deeply, even bitterly, grieved about O'Rourke, 
but he was not one of those people who find it 
their mission to punish transgressors. Even 
when people trod upon him, his chief desire was 
to meet them no more. This desire was not born 
of cowardice, but was compounded of three in- 
gredients, the largest being good-nature, the next 
indolence, and the last disdain. He could not 
easily feel disdainful of O’Rourke just yet, and 
was conscious, in fact, of little more than sorrow 
that a man he had known and believed in so long 
should have so completely thrown away his self- 
esteem. Until now Farley had stoutly refused 
to believe Lucy’s dishonoring suspicions of his 
friend. But to know of his perfidy in one way 
was to be sure about it in another. 

Swiftly as Farley had managed to interfere be- 
tween Fraser and Mrs. Spry, the lady had found 
time to be astonished, She looked at Lucy with 
an aggrieved and almost friglitened air as the 
host and his visitor left the room vogether.- 

“T thought,” she said, “that Mr. Fraser and 
Mr. O'Rourke were friends.” This seemed to de- 
mand an answer, but Lucy had none ready for 
the moment. ‘“ Have they quarrelled?” asked 
the widow. 

“Mr. O'Rourke has used Mr. Fraser very bad- 
ly.” Luey answered, O’Rourke’s wickedness had 
grown to such dimensions in her eyes that it was 
nothing less than a duty to speak out, “Mr. 
Fraser has only discovered it to-day, and is very 
much disturbed by it.” 

“Mr. O'Rourke has treated him badly ?” asked 
Mrs. Spry, in tremulous dismay. “How? What 
has he done ?” 

“He has written a shamefully cruel article 
about him, and has had it printed in one of the 
Irish newspapers. The bad part of it is that he 
has always professed to be such a friend of Mr. 
Fraser's.” 

This did not look nearly so dreadful to the 
little widow as it looked to Lucy. She heard it 
with a sense of relief. She knew how clever 
Hector was—she always thought of him as Hee- 
tor now—and of course if he wrote articles 
against anybody he would make them very crush- 
ing. Equally of course, since Hector had written 
against Mr. Fraser, Mr. Fraser had deserved it. 
Whatever Hector did in that way was certain to 
be right. But on these reflections burst Fraser’s 
voice, as clearly audible there as in the room in 
which he spoke. 

“There’s no bigger blagyard living than that 
same Hector O’ Rourke, and, by the Holy, she shall 
know it!” 

Who should know it? Herself? 
who had betrayed her secret? And what was 
there for her to know? Mrs. Spry arose from 
her seat, and stood with palpitating heart and 
clasped hands. 

“ What does he mean 2’ she asked, turning her 
frightened face on Lucy. The little widow was 
not at all the sort of woman who could keep a 
secret under conditions so disturbing as these. 
“ How dare he say such things?” Then feeling 
that she had betrayed a keener interest in Mr. 
O'Rourke than she had a right to show in her 
companion’s eyes, she blushed and hid her face. 
This only served, if possible, to make things clear- 
er, and Lucy was sorry for her. It was only too 
evident that the wicked and designing Patriot had 
caught the tender little simpleton in his toils. 

*“T am very sorry that you should be distress- 
ed,” said Lucy, kneeling by her, Mrs. Spry had 
fallen back into a chair, her plump little hands 
half hid her hot cheeks, and a bright tear or two 
stole through her fingers. 

“It’s very distressing,” said Mrs. Spry, “to 
hear such things about anybody you respect.” 

Lucy would very willingly have told her that it 
was impossible to respect Mr. O'Rourke, but then 
such a declaration was clearly out of the ques- 
tion, It was a wicked and a shameful thing that 
the mercenary Patriot should have taught the 
simpleton to care for him, and Lucy was angrier 
with him now than she had ever been. 

“It’s all the worse for me,” Mrs. Spry contin- 
ued, sobbing a little in her agitation, and groping 
blindly for her handkerchief with one hand, whilst 
she covered her eyes with the other. “It’s all 
the worse for me, because I respect Mr. O’Rourke 
so highly. We are going”—then she paused, 
and pressed her eyes with a perfumed morsel of 
lace and cambric—“ we’re going—to be—mar- 
ried.” 

“You are going to marry Mr. O'Rourke ?” ask- 
ed Lucy, gently. She had feared it all along, but 
she was none the less grieved and indignant now 
that she kuew it. She kept the emotions sepa- 
rate, reserving the indignation for the wicked 
Patriot and the grief for the victim of his wiles. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Spry, “ we’re going to be mar- 
ried, It’s a secret at present.” She was still 
pressing the scented trifle of lace and cambric to 
her eyes, “I was going to tell you about it; but 
I didn’t tell anybody at Houfoy, not even Angela 
Butler, because it seemed so sudden.” 

And then and there, being full of her theme, 
she began to tell all about it, Lucy kneeling on a 
little tabouret beside her, with her hands upon 
the pretty widow’s chair. The little woman was 
60 proud and honored, and so shy at her own de- 


Take a little time, and you'll think 
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light, that, but for the Patriot’s defection, her list- 
ener would have found the narrative altogether 
delightful. As it was, it filled her with pity and 
anger. But at least there was one good thing in 
it all. This engagement would put an end to 
Miss Butler’s troubles, and to the sufferings of 
her too silent and chivalric lover. 

The quiet dinner was not so great a success as 
it might have been if Fraser had chosen another 
moment for his discovery of O’Rourke’s unfaith- 
fulness to friendship, but it passed off more com- 
fortably than Austin had expected. He was del- 
uged, poor man, with the whole history when Mrs. 
Spry had taken her leave, and he was solemnly 
bound to secrecy. 

“You won’t tell, Austin? Give me your sol- 
emn promise you will tell nobody.” 

“My dear child,” said Austin, almost fretfully, 
“how could I tell? Whom could I tell? Is it 
in the slightest degree probable that I shall 
tell?” 

“ But you won’t tell, will you?” 

“My dear,” he answered, recognizing the ne- 
cessity of a downright promise, without which 
no woman worthy of the name could possibly be 
contented in such a case, “I vow, protest, and 
declare, par mes dieux, that I will neither tell nor 
hint to any living creature, or by any ambiguous 
giving out will note that I know aught of this. 
And what so poor a man as Hamlet is may do 
to express his love and friending for you, God 
willing, shall not lack.” 

‘But seriously and truly, Austin.” 

“Seriously and truly and devoutly. 
and true man.” 

Comforted by this assurance, Lucy left him to 
his pipe, and running upstairs to his study, turn- 
ed up the lamp at his writing-desk, and hastily 
wrote a note to Fraser. 


Sad brow 


“Dear Mr. Fraser” (ran the note),—“ You are 
so old a friend of Mr. Maskelyne’s that I am sure 
I can ask you to take the trouble to do him a 
kindness. You may tell him (casually, if you 
please) that Mr. O'Rourke is engaged to be mar- 
ried. I am not at liberty to mention the lady’s 
name—and you are not at liberty to guess at it ; 
but it is not Miss Butler. 

“ Yours very truly, 
“ Lucy Farry.” 


When she had enveloped this letter, had direct- 
ed it to Fraser’s private address, and had dis- 
patched one of the maids with it to the postal 
pillar hard by, she went to bed with a clear con- 
science, Some good might come out of that poor 
little American widow’s misfortune, after all. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


Fartry and Dobroski had encountered more 
than once since the novelist’s return to London. 
They were in most things as wide asunder as the 
poles, but here and there they had touch of each 
other. Each was curious about the other, and 
desirous to know and to understand. As a gen- 
eral thing, people who are as widely separated as 
these two by nature do not meetatall. They were 
both dreamers, but they dreamed different dreams. 
Dobroski dreamed of immediate chaos as the mo- 
ther of all future good, and Farley of a slow first 
stirring of the sap of the great human tree, and 
a mere beginning of leafage in some age so far 
distant as to seem astronomic rather than mun- 
dane. To the mind of Dobroski the last experi- 
ment but one had resulted in failure, and all hu- 
man tools must be wrathfully broken in pieces. 
To Farley’s mind the human race stood at the 
mere beginning of things. 

This difference of character made their inter- 
course piquant. They rarely agreed with each 
other, but Farley saw more and more how nobly 
single-minded and unselfish, how patient and 
heroic, Dobroski was in spite of the fretfulness 
and impatience of his political creed, and Dobros- 
ki recognized in him a warmth of heart so un- 
affected and a faith in the human future so deep- 
ly rooted that he could but love the man who held 
them both. 

In his occasional encounters with Dobroski the 
novelist met queer people. He was profoundly 
interested by a personage of whom Dobroski ai- 
ways spoke as “the good Bremner,” a swarthy 
man, with coal-black eyes and snowy hair and 
beard, who loved the old anarchist as a dog might 
have done, though he himself was full of quick 
and passionate thought. Then, again, he was in- 
terested in and a good deal exercised by one 
Frost, an Irish-American with a shifty eye, in 
whose loyalty Dobroski had great faith. Yet 
again there was one Wroblewskoff, who to Aus- 
tin’s mind was wholly a rogue, or should have 
been, to judge him by his countenance. This 
same Wroblewskoff was a high favorite with Do- 
broski, and expressed for him an intense and 
unalterable devotion. Austin thought the fat- 
cheeked, red-headed, spectacled Pole a rascal, 
and had much the same kind of instinctive dis- 
like for him as he had felt for that fellow Zeno. 
“That fellow Zeno” had considerably increased 
Austin’s belief in his own power of character- 
reading, for he had actually turned out to be 
what Austin had always thought him. But the 
novelist was too reasonable a man and too much 
experienced to be permanently led away by a soli- 
tary success. His general opinion, however, was 
that Frost and Wroblewskoff were a worthless 
pair, probably living on Dobroski in some way, 
or hoping to live on him at the least. 

The novelist’s general creed being Patience, 
and the anarchist’s Impatience, each formed a 
capital study for the other. To Farley, Dobroski 
typified the capital error of human nature, and 
the elder man knew it, and indeed heard it some- 
times, and retaliated in complete good faith and 
good temper. 

One day at luncheon, a week after Mrs. Spry’s 
visit, Austin was a trifle snappish and ill-humored, 





and, as was his way at such times, was half angry 
and half tickled at his own pettishness. 

“ Austin,” said his wife, “ you are working too 
hard. I see the signs, and I know them, All 
work and no play makes Austin a bear.” 

“Papa isn’t a bear,” said Austin the younger, 
who was at the table; “ papa’s a gentleman.” 

“Cupid to the rescue!” said Austin the elder, 
laughing. The boy fell from his seat, made a 
dive beneath a sofa, and produced a limp and bat- 
tered India-rubber figure, which he set upon the 
table with an air of triumph, 

“That is a bear,” said the discerning child. 

“Yes, darling,” said mamma, covering indis- 
cretion with diplomacy, “ that is a beautiful bear. 
You may run away and play with it.” The boy 
disappeared, carrying the India-rubber bear with 
him, and his mother, having bidden him farewell 
with nods and smiles, returned to her charge. 
“ You are overworking yourself, Austin. Go out 
and walk. It is a lovely day.” 

“T hate an objectless walk,” said Austin, 
grumpily. 

“Go and see somebody,” urged his wife. “Go 
and see somebedy in whom you can be interest- 
ed. Go and call upon Mr. Dobroski.” 

“That’s an idea,” returned Austin. 
thought you didn’t like Mr. Dobroski.” 

“ He interests you and amuses you,” said Lucy. 
“Go and see him.” 

“T have been thinking about it. He can tell 
me more in ten minutes than I may find by search- 
ing fora month. I'll go and see Dobroski.” 

The careful wife set out his clothes for him, 
and hovered in the dining-room and the hall, 
clothes-brush in hand, until he descended. Then 
she ran upstairs for his forgotten gloves and 
handkerchief, and found his umbrella, and brush- 
ed him down. 

“You worthless and incapable old man,” she 
said, with a delightful pretense of severity, “ what 
would you have done if I had never undertaken 
to take care of you?” 

“T was not born to go scathless through the 
world,” said he. “I was safe to be caught by 
somebody.” 

She laughed, and kissed him, standing on tip- 
toe to do it, and then ran upstairs to watch him 
from the bedroom windows until he was out of 
sight. He gave her a pleasant, affectionate thought 
or two, and then went back to his book. Its vi- 
sionary people and wants were with him all the 
way, and even when at the end of an hour's walk 
he found himself confronting the house-maid at 
Dobroski’s door, he had to rouse himself to re- 
member how he came there, and for whom he 
had to ask. 

Dobroski was at home, and came forward with 
both hands outstretched to meet him. 

“You are welcome, sir. I am pleased to see 
you. I have been thinking much of our last talk 
together. I want to convert you.” 

“You told me a long while ago that you were 
hopeless of that,” said Austin. “ And I am not 
here—this afternoon at least—to be converted. 
I want to ask your help.” 

“In what way can I help you?” asked Do- 
broski. 

“T am writing a book,” returned the novelist, 
blushing a little, and fidgeting with his gloves. 
“ The story, though mainly carried on in England, 
takes me abroad—to Russia. I have been read- 
ing for months to get what I want, but I do not 
seem to breathe the Russian atmosphere. I miss 
the feel of what I want to do. And I have an 
idea of which I am not quite certain. I should 
like to lay it before you, and to ask your opinion 
about it.” 

“T am wholly at your service,” said Dobroski. 
He rolled and lit a cigarette, and disposed him- 
self to listen. 

“Let me begin with the incident,” said Farley, 
nervously, ‘You will see the better then on 
what points I stand in need of advice. The thing 
began in my mind out of some mock-heroiec non- 
sense I was talking to my wife on the night on 
which you found my boy in the wood at Janenne 
and brought him home to us.” 

“Yes ?” said Dobroski, with an attentive smile. 

“T faney,” Austin continued, “that your pre- 
sence in Janenne had something to do—probably 
a great deal to do—with the idea itself, and it 
has seemed a sort of insolence to bring it to you, 
or I would have asked you earlier about it.” 

“ How an insolence ?” asked the old man. 

“Why,” said Farley, with an awkward laugh, 
“Tam conscious of having used you as a figure 
to hang another man’s dress on. But you will 
forgive that ?” 

“Let me hear, and I will tell you,” said Do- 
broski, almost gayly. 

“You must understand, then, that the central 
figure of my story is an elderly Russian noble—” 

There was a ring at the front door, and Austin 
stopped. 

“ Goon,” said Dobroski. 
noble ?” 

“ When the story opens he is an exile from his 
native land. He has identified himself with the 
popular aspirations, has joined himself with 
the revolutionary party, the plots of his friends 
have been detected, and he bas escaped with his 
life.” 

“One moment!” said Dobroski, raising a hand. 
“Who is there? Come in.” 

The door opened, and Mr. Wroblewskoff enter- 
ed. He bowed to Farley,and took Dobroski’s 
extended hand in his own with deep reverence of 
manner. 

“Sit down,” said Dobroski to the new-comer. 
“Go on, Mr. Farley.” 

“We will talk of this another time,” returned 
Farley, blushing anew. 

“No, no,” cried Dobroski. 
now. Go on.” 

“Permit me to retire,” said Wroblewskoff, ris- 
ing. ‘1 am evidently in the way. I see it and 
feel it. You have private things to speak of, 
dear respected sir.” 


“But I 


“ An elderly Russian 


“ Let us talk of it 








“No, no,” said Austin; “not at all.” 

“ Wroblewskoff knows as much as I,” broke 
in Dobroski, smilingly. ‘Tell your tale to both 
of us. His advice will be of as much use as 
mine.” 

Austin had felt some difficulty in bringing his 
unfeathered bantling to Dobroski alone, and his 
shyness had already hurried him into saying 
things he would rather have left unsaid. The 
new -comer’s presence disconcerted him alto- 
gether. 

“T know I am de trop,” said the polite Wro- 
blewskoff. ‘“ Permit me to withdraw.” 

“My good sir, no,” said Dobroski; and the po- 
lite Wroblewskoff, who had risen to go, sat down 
again. ‘Let us both hear your story, Mr. Far- 
ley. A distinguished Russian had allied himself 
to the party of revolution, and fled to save his 
life. He came to England ?” 

“Yes,” said Austin, not caring to prolong the 
contest, but caring almost as little to tell his tale 
before Wroblewskoff, with whom he felt always 
completely out of sympathy. “He came to Eng- 
land. There,” he continued, “ he imagined him- 
self to be safe, but he was the repository of many 
secrets, and the Russian government would have 
given much to have him in their hands.” 

“As they would you, sir,” said Wroblewskoff, 
with a half-facetious respectfulness, “and even 
me.” 

“A spy,” continued Austin—“ a spy in the Rus- 
sian service, a Greek, a cunning, unscrupulous, 
and fearless rascal, determines upon the noble’s 
arrest.” 

Mr. Wroblewskoff changed the position of his 
chair, and brought his face into deep shadow, 

“ He racks his mind in vain for a plan by which 
the anarchist can be induced to return to his na- 
tive country. At length he hits upon a scheme, 
He is personally unknown to his intended vic- 
tim. He comes to England, feigns a profound 
sympathy with the revolutionary cause, secures 
an introduction to the anarchist, and becomes 
intimate with him.” 

Farley was telling his story with his eyes upon 
the carpet of the room, as if he were reading 
something there. Dobroski lay back idly in his 
chair, looking toward the ceiling, and smoking 
with an attentive and listening look. Wro- 
blewskoff, who wore a light-colored, light-textured 
overcoat, sat with his right hand thrust carelessly 
in the breast of it. The right hand—though 
neither of his companions guessed as much— 
passed between the buttons of the respectable 
frock-coat Mr. Wroblewskoff wore, and held the 
butt of a revolver there. The course the talk 
was taking seemed to Mr. Wroblewskoff to have 
a turning toward suspicion of himself, and that 
was a matter on which he had a right to be sen- 
sitive. 

“When the Greek has once secured an inti- 
macy with the Russian he makes a journey to 
Calais. There he hires two rooms, which he 
furnishes in precise imitation of his rooms in 
London. He goes on to Vienna, and there hires 
twe other rooms, and again furnishes in precise 
imitation of his rooms in London. He then re- 
turns to London, and explaining his absence by 
any pretense you choose to faney, renews his in- 
timacy with his victim. He invites the victim to 
dinner, and he drugs him. One of his accomplices 
is a doctor. The unconscious man is driven to 
the railway station in a well-appointed carriage, 
and is lifted into a sleeping-wagon. The doctor 
attends him. The poor gentleman is being car- 
ried to his native air as a last resort, and the doc- 
tor is most sedulous in his watchfulness. He 
hovers about him as he is carried to the steamer. 
He watches him across. A second well-appointed 
carriage meets the conspirators and their victim 
at Calais. The drugged man awakes in due time, 
and looking about him, finds himself surrounded 
by the objects on which he closed his eyes. The 
sume pictures hang upon the walls; the same 
ornaments decorate the mantel-piece; the same 
furniture is disposed about him in the same po- 
sitions. He recognizes the gentlemen with whom 
he dined. They bend over him in tender con- 
cern. He has been ill, but he knows that one 
of his friends is a medical man—a man of the 
highest repute, he has been told. He is advised 
to lie still and repose himself. He is able in a 
little while to take nourishment. The object of 
his abduction is not to kill him, but to hand him 
over with all the secrets which he only can reveal. 
His life is precious to his captors. When he is 
sufficiently recovered to endure a second dose 
without danger, he is drugged anew. ‘Try this 
composing draught, dear sir. You will be quite 
well to-morrow,’ And then the well-appointed 
carriage, the sleeping-wagon, the railway journey, 
the awaking to the familiar faces and the famil- 
iar pictures on the wall, the partial recovery, the 
composing draught, and all, da capo, Finally, he 
is landed in Russian territory, and is arrested.” 

Dobroski had listened to all this with an attent- 
ive air, but Mr. Wroblewskoff had heard it with 
a watchfulness altogether cat-like. His keen look 
dwelt alternately on Dobroski and Farley, and 
their absorption gave him ample time and chance 
to examine them closely. 

“ Yes!’’ said Dobroski, when Farley’s pause had 
lasted long enough to seem to demand an answer 
to his speech. “ The plan is simple and ingenious 
enough, What of it?” 

“On the face of it,” returned Farley, “an ar- 
rest so made would be a violation of internation- 
al law.” 

“ Evidently,” returned Dobroski, changing his 
attitude, and looking at the novelist with a smile 
which seemed charged with meaning. 

“If any servant of Russia took upon him to 
carry such a plan into execution, and succeeded 
in it, would his government accept the risk of de- 
taining the man ?” 

“What do you say to that, Wroblewskoff ?” 
asked Dobroski, turning upon his guest. 

“T have not altogether understood, dear sir,” 
said Wroblewskoff. ‘Is it history? Is it a dis- 
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covered plot? Has it happened? Is it feared 
that it will happen ?” 

“Neither,” said Austin, speaking with consider- 
able repugnance, and feeling more ill at ease 
than ever in the presence of this unexpected and 
unwelcome auditor. “It is merely an invention. 
It is a part of the plan of a book I am writing. 
A novel.” 

“ Sir,” cried Mr. Wroblewskoff, rising to his 
feet, “do not write that book.” 

“Why not ?” asked Austin, a little startled by 
the other’s veliemence. 

“Oh, sir, put no such tool as that in Museo- 
vite hands! Put no such thought as that in 
Muscovite hearts! If that thing has not been 
done, it is only because they have not seen their 
way to do it. Do not show them such a way. 
Do not set a trained and cunning intellect to 
work to devise plans for that devilish police. 
Ah, dear sir’—he turned to Dobroski—“ your 
friend must not imperil your safety.” 

“My good Wroblewskoff !” said Dobroski, with 
his mournful and affectionate smile. ‘“ Write 
your book, Mr. Farley, with no fear of my ami- 
able companion’s fears. You ask me would 
Russia do such a thing as you have described. 
I tell you she would do anything for her own 
profit. If the thing were well done, the victim 
would disappear—simply and absolutely. No in- 
quiries would unearth him.” 

“He would never be heard of more,” cried 
Wroblewskoff, with new vehemence. ‘ You con- 
fess it. You admit it. Such a scheme made 
public—sown broadcast in a book! Great God! 
It is intolerable. It is horrible. It is terrible.” 

Even whilst he stood declaiming there, a vivid 
hope was burning within him, and the thought 

yas in his mind, “If I could frighten the fool 
from writing such a tale, I should have all the 
credit to myself.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





HAT RACKS MADE OF CATTLE 
HORNS. 





PAIR of handsomely polished ox horns 
tX make a fine decoration, especially when 
hung in a dining hall, or used for a gun or hat 
rack; but their preparation is looked on as so 


b 


tedious that few people attempt it. The task, 
however, is far from being either slow or difficult 
if properly managed. This general belief comes 
from those who have tried to whittle the dry 
horn into requisite shape with a pocket-knife—a 
blistering operation it surely is if done in that 
way. I well remember the trouble and pain of 
polishing one for a powder flask. 

Horns are easily obtained wherever rawhides 
are to be found. A tannery, perhaps, may be the 
most practical place to get them. Their cost is 
small; indeed, they are thrown away in many 
shops, whose proprietors regard the few cents 
apiece paid by the manufacturers of combs as 
not worth the trouble of taking out the pith. 

Obtain as long a pair as possible. Those with 
black tips are preferable to brown. When they 
have lain long enough for the pith to become de- 
cayed, take each by the tip and strike it against 
a log or any hard substance, and the inside will 
drop out. Place chloride of lime or a few drops 
of carbolic acid in the cavity, fill it with earth or 
sand, and bury it for twenty-four hours in the 
ground, which will remove all the bad odor, 

Now put them in a tub or boiler, and pour on 
sufficient boiling water to cover them, allowing 
them to soak for twelve or fourteen hours; then 
with a light hatchet hew off the white surface 
which surrounds the outer part of the horns. 
When removed enough to expose the transparent 
amber color, it is easily cut with a pocket-knife. 
If the horn is blunt, trim it to a point. With a 
sharp knife whittle away all remaining opaque 
portions, and then with a piece of broken window- 
glass or the knife edge scrape it as smooth as 
possible. Afterward finish with emery cloth or 
sand-paper. 

Now comes the work of polishing, which is 
easiest of all. Almost any hard, smooth substance 
will accomplish it. The bone handle of a tooth- 
brush served the purpose; by rubbing the horns 
thoroughly with it a burnished appearance was 
produced. 

All that now remains is to mount them. Get 
a piece of pine of sufficient size to fill the end of 
the cavity, eight inches in length. Cut the ends 
to allow them to be inserted an inch in each 
horn. Pierce four small holes with the knife 
point at equal distances, a half-inch from the end 
of each horn, in which put small screws to secure 
them to the wood, Cover the screws and wood 
with plush, sewing it on the back. A heart or 
shield, a foot long and eight inches wide, of black 








walnut varnished or oiled, and having a bevelled 
edge, should next be made. Bore two holes with 
a gimlet, two inches apart, in a horizontal line, for 
one-and-a-half-inch screws, which are put through 
from the back, and after placing the horns in po- 
sition, with projecting points as on the head of 
the ox, drive in the screws, When finished, it 
may be used for a hat rack. If a larger one is 
desired, a long shield can be used, having two 
sets of horns. A beautiful lat rack of novel de- 
sign is in the shape of a horseshoe, using the tips 
of the horns for nails. A rough piece of pine is 
cut from half-inch board, in two pieces, which 
can be easily nailed or screwed together, making 
an inch in thickness, The joints alternating 
make it stronger. Cover with plush or felt, tack- 
ing it on the back. Saw the tips from eight 
horns, having each eight inches in length, and 
after polishing, fit pine plugs into the ends, saw- 
ing off flush with the horn, screwing the piece in 
with half-inch screws put through small holes 
made in the horn half an inch from the end. 
These can be now fastened to the shoe by screw- 
ing them tu it with two-inch screws, driven through 
from the back, first boring holes so as not to split 
the wood, making a place for the screw in the 
plug with a brad-awl. If only one serew holds 
each horn, there is danger of their loosening, and 
in time turning when in use; to prevent this 
drive in two lath nails in the plugs, half-way in, 
on each side, cutting off the heads and filing the 
blunt ends to.points, then push the points through 
the plush into the pine. 

When finished, a prettier ornament for a hall 
can hardly be imagined—a pretty contrast to the 
conventional stiff hat rack, 





Children’s Winter Frocks and Coats. 


Tue frocks and coats illustrated on our front 
page (for which we are indebted to the courtesy of 
Messrs. Arnold, Constable, & Co.) are the designs 
most used at present for girls from three to four- 
teen years of age. Among these are the English 
frock with wide back forms; the French frock im- 
itating—according to French taste—the designs 
worn by ladies; the simpler peasant or Gretchen 
frock with its short waist, full skirt, and a guimpe 
set in permanently instead of the separate muslin 
guimpe worn during the summer, with coats for 
outside wear. Most of these frocks are made 
of the fine wool stuffs—cloth, English serge, or 
cashmere—that it is the sensible fashion at pre- 
sent to use for children’s frocks, but similar gar- 
ments are also shown in the shops made of more 
costly and perishable fabrics, notably of repped 
silk, velvet, and plush. The coats are of bouclé 
cloth or of curled Astrakhan like gray krimmer 
fog little girls, and of smooth cloth for those who 
are larger, with trimmings of Astrakhan, braid, 
plush, or of fur. For further information con- 
cerning children’s dress, our readers are referred 
to the New York Fashions article in the present 
number. 

Fig. 1.—Eneuisn Frock. This English frock 
for girls from five to eleven years of age has a 
gathered skirt (attached to a silesia waist that 
buttons in front), and a stylish waist, shorter be- 
hind than in front. The back has the wide 
English forms, and the middle forms are turned 
up in loops that are held out to look bouffant 
by fringed sash loops of silk. A gathered soft 
vest is also of silk. The three large buttons on 
the pointed fronts are considered very stylish; it 
is also new to turn up the lem on the outside of 
the skirt. The frock illustrated is of golden 
brown camel’s-hair with darker twilled silk for 
vest and sash. This is an excellent m d+ for 
all substantial wool frocks, and is a usefui dress 
for little girls. 

Figs. 2 and 5.—Frencu Frock. This basque 
and full skirt for girls from eight to twelve 
years old is a stylish model in French taste 
for cloth frocks combined with velvet, and will 
also be used for richer materials, such as velvet, 
plush, or repped silk. The frock illustrated is 
dark blue cloth, with a red vest, and blue velvet 
revers, collar, and side panels. The skirt has 
the full straight back without drapery now fash- 
ionable for ladies, and it further imitates the 
styles for grown-up women by having a cushion 
bustle sewed beneath it. A full breadth of dou- 
ble-width ladies’ cloth is gat] eved for the back, 
the sides are plain, lapping over a velvet panel, 
and the front is box-pleated. This skirt is at- 
tached to a silesia waist, which buttons in front, 
and supports the weight. The basque has a red 
cloth vest, but blue velvet may be used for this 
purpose, or else the gay striped velvet may take 
the place of both the red cloth and velvet in this 
dress. Instead of the open throat and silk cra- 
vat, the vest may be closed to the neck with a 
standing collar. There are red crocheted buttons 
on the red vest, with larger blue buttons on the 
velvet revers, also on the sides of the skirt. The 
back has side forms, and is open below the waist 
in the middle seam, where a piece of velvet is let 
in, and a row of blue buttons is down each side, 
as shown in the illustration, 

Figs. 3 and 6.—GretcHen Frock. This pret- 
ty peasant dress for girls from two to ten years 
of age is a useful modification of the Gretch- 
en dress, as it has a guimpe of woven wool 
goods sewed in permanently, making it a high- 
necked winter dress instead of the low waist with 
separate muslin guimpe so popular during the 
summer. The short round waist with shoulder- 
straps is now made without side forms. A pleat- 
ed guimpe of cashmere of a lighter shade or a con- 
trasting color, or else of striped wool, is set on 
the lining in the shape of a square yoke and con- 
tinued down the middle of the front to the waist 
line; when the wool of the frock is set on the 
other parts of the front, three straps are put 
across the guimpe, either of the dress goods or 
of satin ribbon two inches wide folded to be only 
an inch wide, and finished with a bow at the left 
end of each strap. The standing collar matches 














the guimpe. The sash is sewed in at the under- 
arm seams and tied behind in a large bow; this 
is of the dress goods unless the guimpe is striped, 
when the sash must also be striped. The skirt 
is straight and full, with a hem and a cluster of 
tucks. Serge, camel’s-hair, and cashmere are 
made in this way. Blue cashmere, with a red 
cashmere guimpe, or brown serge, with a striped 
brown and red guimpe, is a useful frock for both 
very small and large girls. For best frocks 
are white cashmere Gretchens with wide braid 
on the skirt, aiso those of pale blue or rose-col- 
oved cashmere with velvet guimpe and tucked 
skirt. 

Fig. 4.—Cutp’s Krimmer Coat. This little 
coat for girls from two to six years of age is 
also suitable for boys from two to four years old. 
The coat illustrated is made of the curled As- 
trakhan cloth in the gray shades that imitate 
krimmer; it may also be made of red, brown, or 
white Astrakhan cloth, and is a good model for 
smooth thick cloths, with a collar and cuffs of fur, 
omitting the cape; red cloth, with black Astra- 
khan or brown natural beaver, is handsome made 
this way, also brown cloth with a plush collar and 
cape. It is cut with a double-breasted sacqne 
front, with two rows of large metal buttons; the 
back has two wide double box pleats beginning 
at the waist line; a collar and cape complete this 
pretty little coat. 

Fig. 7.—Girts’ Coat. This cloth coat for girls 
from eight to twelve years of age is long enough 
to cover the dress beneath it. It is made with a 
long inner vest of Astrakhan cloth, with two re- 
vers of the plain cloth turned back at the top, 
and falling in two pleats below the whole length 
of the vest. Strings of wide Herenles braid or 
of satin ribbon tie across the front. The back has 
long side forms, but the middle forms are cut off 
below the waist, and the skirt is gathered to them 
under a bow of braid or of ribbon. Cloth, tweed, 
serge, or Irish blarney may be made up in this 
way, with grav krimmer or black Astrakhan 
vest, collar, and cuffs. Brown cloth with gray 
krimmer, and red, green, or blue cloth with black 
Astrakhan, are in good style. Fur trimmings way 
be used in place of the curled cloths, 





SUFFERERS FROM NOISE. 


‘HERE are a multitude of sufferers from the 

noises of their neighborhood who endure 
what amounts to agony, exciting their nerves to 
abnormal action and their pulse to fever heat, 
when it would do them no injury to use a simple 
means of obviating the whole thing. The clan- 
gor of machinery, the ringing of bells, the cries 
and laughter, the yells and roars, of a hundred 
or less children at recess or at ball-playing, the 
passing of heavy drays—all or anv of these and 
other things are sometimes fatal to the health of 
the invalid and to the work of the thinker. Oft- 
en it is utterly impossible to move into a region 
where no heavy drays pass, no bell-ringing is al- 
lowed; and then there is hardlv a region to be 
found not invaded by the whistle of the steam- 
engine, or where boys do not shout at their games; 
and even where there are no cocks to. crow, or 
dogs to bark, or birds to sing at unseemly hours 
before dawn, there is always some other sound to 
torture the sensitive ear. If, now, the sufferer 
will take a bit of spermaceti ointment of alout 
the size of a pea, tie it up in a small square of 
fine linen, and place it deep in the ear, working 
it round till it takes the shape of the orifice, leav- 
ing the end to hang out, not a murmur of sound 
can be heard; the atmosphere is sweet and se- 
rene, the nerves are quite at rest, ail exasperation 
is subdued, and when the noise is over, or the 
necessary season of quiet has been had, the little 
plug can be removed, the murmur of the world 
allowed to return, and no harm done. 





HYACINTH BULBS. 
OW one learns to watch for the first sign of 
the hyacinths’ sturdy stems edging through 
the half-frozen ground! the little touch of col- 








or giving promise most often of the delicate | 


shading later on. There isa something of the hu- 
man, too, about them as we note them in their 
lovely waxen beauty, pushing their way, day by 
day, in spite of snow, sleet, and chilly north wind, 


through the brown mould, with never a touch of | 


warmth as a kindly welcome onward, like many 
a delicate, sensitive soul battling with quiet, 
steady persistence against life’s adversities. 

Twenty years’ experience as an amateur with 
the loveliest of bulbs, as well for its coloring as 
its delicious fragrance, the hyacinth, not only 
gives one the best manner of treating it, but also 
a knowledge of. the most desirable varieties, 
while the bewildering mazes of the catalogues 
only succeed in drifting the light skiff of the 
novice, all unballasted as it is, entirely ont to sea 
Comparing the lists sent out when the culture of 
the hyacinth was really in its infaney with the 
endless variety of to-day, we find a few old-time 
friends among them—friends belonging to our 
early days of experimenting and enthusiastic de- 
light in the unfolding of their perfumed bells, 
to which even the most matter-of-fact cultiva- 
tor gives a word of kindly praise. 

We can not yield the palm to the double va- 
rieties; no true lover of the flower ever does, 
but turns to the large symmetrical blossoms of 
the single, as presenting the perfect beauty of 
both color and form. If we could make but one 
selection, it would be the Amy, a perfect carmine, 
holding up its magnificent flower truss for all the 
world to see and admire: then add to it, if possi- 
ble, Gigantea, Norma, Veronica, Lord Wellington, 
L’Amie du Coeur, Agnes, and Solfatare, given in 
their order of merit.. These are shades of red—a 
color the most desirable, and of which there can 
not be too many in making the selection. 

That there is nothing ina name we are all willing 








toacknowledge, yet among the pure snowy whites, 
Grand Vainqueur leads off many a length ahead, 
while following close together come Jenny Lind, 
Madame de Talleyrand, Miss Nightingale, Themis- 
tocles, and England’s Queen-—Victoria. To keep 
your colors pure is a rule quite as much to be 
observed in selecting bulbs as on an artist’s pa- 
lette ; so the numerous rosy whites and blushes 
have been purposely omitted. One is rather ata 
loss where to class them, for having too much of 
a tint to be reckoned among the white, yet the 
tone is almost too low for even the most delicate 
of the lightly tinted reds. La Citroniére falls 
easily into line as the most desirable of the yel- 
lows, and then one hesitates over Alida Jacoba, 
La Pline d’Or, L’Interessante, and Rhinoceros ; 
the old proverb spares neither age nor sex, and 
you lose yourself in taking them all, every one 
feeling a half regret that the warm, glowing yel- 
lows have such a little space in the catalogues 
From some reason or other there are so few that 
are really desirable that, ranging from palest 
gold to deepest orange, there are only about ten 
shades of difference, and a few even of these are 
evidently very near of kin. 

La Nuit, blue-black and glittering, sends up its 
luxurious flower-stalks, thickly studded with blos- 
soms, reminding one of great pansies—if pan- 
sies ever were so aspiring; Argus, rightly named 
from the distinctly marked white eye each flower 
bears right in its centre; while among the lighter 
blues and violets, Charles Dickens, Grand Ve- 
dette, Couronne de Celles, and La Precieuse are 
to be highly recommended. 

All these varieties range in price from twenty 
to thirty cents each, the dealers always making a 
reduction if half a dozen or more are ordered. 
It is a much better plan to purchase only the 
best, for only one plant, if you can afford no more, 
with large spikes of bells, exquisite in color, 
shape, and perfume, gives the perfect satisfaction 
that a score of inferior cheap bulbs never do. 

All of the bulb dealers prepare packages of 
mixed, unnamed varieties at much lower rates 
than when one makes his own selection from 
the catalogue. But there is a charm all its own 
in going over the different lists, marking here 
and there the colors one desires; a nameless de- 
light, again, in choosing from the too great a num- 
ber that seem beyond the limit of a slender purse, 
that the more practical man does not possess ; 
while we feel half acquainted with the little 
brown husk-covered object that comes bearing its 
own individual name, even before it nods to us 
in friendly recognition the first bright warm days 
of early spring. 

If possible, arrange the bulbs you may have on 
hand, or use those vou are just beginning to cul- 
tivate, in two beds: one of these to gladden the 
eyes of your neighbors, and the other to pick to 
your heart’s content for in-door decoration. A 
long, narrow window-box filled with tumblers of 
water, or what is better still, as they hold more 
water, pint fruit jars, in which some clean white 
sand and a little charcoal have been put, is not 
only a thing of beauty when filled with these 
cut spikes of brilliant bulbs, but a joy forever, 
lasting as tley do day after day, requiring no at- 
tention whatever. For the succession of bloom 
it is advisable to mix the double hyacinths with 
the single in setting them out; generally they are 
later in coming into flower, and the beauty of the 
bed is prolonged at least a fortnight. “Among 
the red, select Goethe, Grossfurst, Wilhelm See- 
ond, and Regina Victoria; Lord Wellington and 
Napoleon you would hardly venture to plant near 
together; but try them and see. Choose Prince 
of Waterloo, Venus, Castor, Jenny Lind, and 
Duchesse de Bedford for the best effect in snowy 
white, and Jeune Supreme, La Grandeur, Van 
Speijk for perfect shades of vellow. 

The cloudless blue sky of a sunny day in 
June is not more exquisite than the coloring in 
Madame Marmont, while Uthello, Albion, Charles, 
Crown Prince of Sweden, lead up to Due de Buf- 
fon, the deepest of them all. It is fifteen years 
since we paid a dollar for the immense bulb that 
came to us as a novelty under the latter name; 
but never did a dollar bring more satisfactory 
and speedy returns, each year adding fresh bulbs, 
until it has been literally a “ten times one”; but 
it is only now and then that there is something 
so entirely new and beautiful that one feels jus- 
tified in spending so much; 


and keeping on the 
side of investing in the sorts that year after year 
make their appea. ance among the lists is the safer 
plan for the multitude. 

Give them by all means a dry, free, and rather 
rich soil. If damp and clavey, the winter snows 
and rains are retained too near the surface, and 
the bulbs drop off and 3y a free soil is 
meant one that is easily worked up and made 
smooth and fine, while 


decay, 


a certain amount of rich- 
ness seems to be necessary for their perfect de- 
velopment. 

Just as other people’s flowers are coming into 
bloom is the time most persons give the first 
thought to the preparation for their own display ; 
it is not too late then, but it will be the next year’s 
reward you will be striving for. If the ground 
is open to any o1 all of the objections named for 
the perfect development of the plant, have it 
thoroughly spaded and worked over, adding sand 
and earth from the compost in small quantities, 
if early in the spring; then when late October or 
early November arrives, the plot will be ready for 
the lifeless, sleepy looking roots that will in due 
time tell you spring has come, even before the 
first bluebird has a chance to carol it to you. 

Here in the latitude of northern Delaware we 
cover the bulbs with about two inches of earth, 
measuring from the crown, or sprouting end, 
further north planting deeper to guard against 
the deeper frosts. The distance apart is guided 
by the desire of the cultivator for either a dense 
mass or distinctly individual blossoms ; six inch- 
es each way is enough to allow the leaves to 
cover the earth, and give plenty of room for in- 
crease of each bulb. Take out nearly a pint of 
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the earth, putting in half the quantity of rich but thoroughly 
decomposed soi! mixed with sand in the proportion of three parts 
of the former to one of the latter. Set in the bulb, then the rest 
of the earth, pressing the latter firmly and closely around with the 
fingers ; this makes a little bed of genial soil for it to start on 
After the first heavy frosts or light fall of snow cover the whole 
bed with leaves until there is a good coating of six or eight inches, 
throwing on the top light brush to prevent the wind from blowing 
them away. A little patient waiting follows until the extreme of 
winter has passed, when even off the leaf-covering until it is only 
half its original depth, a fortnight later rémoving it altogether. 
Should the weather suddenly grow snowy again, defer this second 
removal, for it is necessary completely to uncover the ground only 
before the flower stalks are high enough to run any risk of break- 
ing off ; avoid using a rake, especially for this second removal ; the 
hands are safer. Never allow a spike to mature the seed-vessels ; 
for several years ours were more freely picked than usual, and it 
was a number of seasons before we attributed the increase and 
richness of each year’s blossoms to the right cause. Pick them in 
their freshness ; it is better for both the plant and one’s own enjoy- 





ment; then wait until about six weeks, not more, after the last 
blossom has been gathered, and the bulbs are ready to be taken 
up and rested for the next year’s work. It is needful to do this 
only every third year; if uncommonly vigorous, a year less in the 
transplanting. Do not remove the leaves, for the strength is re-ab- 
sorbed by the root, and not a particle of that must be wasted. 
Place them carefully away—in newspaper is very good—in a warm, 
dry, rather airy room, when gradually the leaves will drop off with- 
out outside assistance, and the parent bulb with its increase will be 
ready for its winter-quarters in the autumn, 





LA PAVANE. 


a ae derivations have been assigned to the word Pavane—one 

that it is an abbreviation of Padovana, “the Paduan dance,” 
the other that it is derived from pavo or pava, a pea-fowl. The 
latter seems preferable, as the dance is never styled Italian, but, 
from the time of Brantéme at least, the Spanish pavane. Carré, 
writing in the last century, says, “The chevaliers led the pavan 





with quitting their harness or coats of arms; the gentlemen ap- 
proached the ladies extending their arms and their mantles after 
the fashion of peacocks.” In later days the gentlemen danced it 
with cloak and sword, the lawyers in their long robes, princes in 
their mantles, and the ladies with the trains of their dresses let 
down and trailing. It was a majestic dance, more grave than the 
saraband. The dance is described in the Orchesographie of Thor- 
not, but not in a very intelligible manner. ‘It was performed par 
mesure binaire. After advancing for the first part, the dancer then 
retraced his steps backward, then, continuing the same air, he per- 
forms with other new movements the second passage, then other 
movements whick can be learned at leisure.” Vauquelin, writing 
of Ronsard’s poems, says he introduced 


“Du tour et du retour et du repos des odes, 
Imitant la pavane,” 


which agrees with the dancing-master’s account as to the general 
character of the dance. It was eminently a court dance, and 
Catherine de’ Medici excelled in executing it, rendering it at once 
more animated and more graceful. A tradition says that the pa- 
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vane was invented by Cortez, the conqueror of Mexico, but can 
only mean he brought it into fashion. If there is any truth in the 
legend, it is probable he introduced some kind of Mexican dance, 
which he had admired and learned. The name, too, the “ peacock 
dance,” might well apply to the performances of the feather-clad 
Indians. 

The Pavane is also used for the air to which the dancers moved, 
and the Paris Conservatoire has the score of one of the sixteenth 
century, full of charm, grace, and languor. 


OLIVER CROMWELL OF ELY VISITING 
MILTON. 


A igtiog CROMWELL took up his abode in the city of Ely in 
1636, and as Governor of the Isle of Ely in 1642 he drilled 
and trained his invincible Ironsides. At that time Milton was in 
his house at Aldersgate Street, London, and had taken his side in 
the political strife by publishing his anti-episcopal pamphlets, and 
he and Cromwell probably first became personally acquainted about 


this time. His first official connection with the Parliamentarian 
government was in 1648, when a Council of State, at which Brad- 
shaw and Cromwell were present, appointed him to be Secretary 
of Foreign Tongues. Besides his official employment, Milton had 
to supervise the official newspaper, and carry on a literary war 
with all opponents. These labors impaired Milton’s sight, and in 
1652 he became completely blind. He lived at what was called 
Petty France, occupying the house known as No. 19 York Street, 
Westminster, till it was destroyed in 1877. Here he returned to 
the work that he had begun in earlier life, and we can see him in 
his room daily with his amanuenses, directing them to this or that 
book on the shelves, listening as they read to him, asking for quota- 
tions, dictating his notes, So from day to day, with the variation 
of his afternoon exercise in the garden, a call from a friend, and 
always of course during the day the pleased contact of the blind 
hands with the keys of the organ. During the whole of the poet’s 
residence in Petty France he was visited by all eminent men, all 
learned foreigners of note, and by particular friends like Marvell 
and Skinner. Of all the men in the Long. Parliament, Milton 
seems to have been most attached to Sir Harry Vane. It was 
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Vane who in the name of the Council called on him at his small 
house in Holborn, opening into Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to offer him 
the Latin secretaryship, and the friendship seems to have con- 
tinued unbroken, without at all interrupting Milton’s admiration 
for the Protector, If the interview depicted by Mr. Neal took 
place when Cromwell was Mr, Cromwell of Ely, it must have oe 
curred at Milton’s house already mentioned in Aldersgate Street. 
The street then bearing that name was very different from its 
present namesake; one of the seven city gates spanned it, bearing 
its two square towers of four stories, and Howell in 1657 could 
say, ‘‘ This street resembleth an Jtalian street more than any other 
in London, by reason of the spaciousness and uniformity of the 
buildings and straightness thereof.” Whether Milton’s house was 
on the right or left side of the street, he had respect: 

bors, among them a widow relative of Cromwell’s 1ouse is 
called a pretty garden house, and handsomely furnished. Milton 
and Cromwell had one taste in common—a passion for music 
and we prefer to take Mr. Neal’s design as one representing Mil 
ton grown blind in the service of the state, 
visit of friendship. 


ind Cromwell on @ 
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COSMO POLIT’S DAUGHTERS. 
By BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD. 


YOSMO POLIT was a man without a country, 
& because a man of too many countries. Had 
he been consulted, he would doubtless have chosen 
a less polyglot lineage than one which in four 
generations represented fourteen nationalities, as 
follows: 





bags, standing in a row in the hall. Only the 
deep thinker realizes the significance of trifles, 

“They all eat chocolate,’ was the statement 
with which he began his profound study of his 
daughters, recording his discovery in his note- 
book. 

Charmingly pretty, they awaited him in the 
breakfast-room the next morning. 

“ Dear daughters,” he remarked, moved by sin- 
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No man escapes from his ancestors. Whether 
one feels intimate with them, finds them conge- 
nial, solicits their companionship, or not, they per- 
sistently haunt one’s path. Cosmo Polit’s ances- 
tors exerted a most peculiar influence upon his 
destiny. As his race, or rather his races, were 
healthy and long-lived, this authentic list of grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, in all their pleasing 
variety, indicates the magnitude of his family 
circle. Remotely connected with him were Hin- 
doos, Persians,Chinamen, Bedouins. Famous men 
of all times enriched his pedigree. For the sake 
of perspicuity the entire race will be called Polit 
in this narrative, although its migratory habits 
and other circumstances created in numberless 
instances modifications of the name. 

Loyalty to the land of their birth—more accu- 
rately, to the lands of their births—characterized 
the Polits. Every Polit claimed as his own the 
country which had had the honor of producing Aim. 
Cosmo’s grandfather born in London scorned his 
parents’ Sweden and Denmark, adoring England, 
lt could do no wrong; other countries, no right. 
Abstract qualities, truth, honor,ete., he called Eng- 
lish truth, English honor, making the words in- 
separable. 

Cosmo’s father, born in New York, approving- 
ly declared himself “a good American.” Eng- 
Jand and Italy, dear to his parents, he consid- 
ered insignificant. He hated Germany, ridiculed 
France, read no books not written in America, 
by Americans, upon American themes. He, too, 
qualified universal attributes with the limiting 
national adjective, and talked of American trath, 
American honor, Had you ventured to hint that 
the history of Greece and Rome fepays even 
American contemplation, that Europe offers 
America something to imitate as well as to 
avoid, that everywhere customs are interesting, 
nature is beautiful, the soul an endless study, 
he would have pitied your fataity. 

Now Cosmo’s Spanish gveat-grandfather re- 
garded a bull-fight as an elevating spectacle, his 
remote Hindoo progenitor zealously burned wid- 
ows, and the incontrovertible Polit-Ching-Tung- 
Fou believed a deformed foot essential to true 
womanhood, but Cosmo could not attach himself 
to the idiosynerasies of his native land, because 
no such land existed. This unfortunate Polit 
was born upon the high seas, and however pow- 
erful may be one’s inclination to esteem the place 
of one’s nativity holy ground, clinging to a bound- 
ing billow presents undeniable difficulties. 

Deprived of a father-land, he wandered upon 
the earth seeking the country which should re- 
spond to his aspirations. Claiming universal kin- 
ship, he felt unworthy of his races. He too should 
have been rooted in a special soil to deify its vir- 
tues and ignore its faults, yet he discovered, with 
a sense of unfaithfulness to his traditions, that 
instead of possessing the happy singleness of pur- 
pose, the glorious one-sidedness, of his forefathers, 
he was inclined to love mankind, to watch with 
sympathy the universal pathetic search for hap- 
piness, and was even able to perceive hervism 
among savages, and cruelty and meanness in the 
statesmanship of the highest civilization. 

When he married, he seemed to find his lost 
country in his home, but unhappily his wife died. 
During his mourning an idea, in whieh he gradu- 
ally took much interest, occurred to him. He 
would educate his four daughters according to 
four methods. The result should solve his life 
problem, and lead him to the promised land, 

Accordingly he confided Britannica, or Brita, 
four years old, to the well-known Devonshire 
Polits; Lutetia (Lulu), three years old, he intrust- 
ed to the Paris Polit de Polits; Lulu’s twin sis- 
ter, Allemania, went to the high-born Von Polits 
of Berlin; Baby Merry (America) was sent to 
the George W. Polits of Chicago. 

The influences were all unexceptionable. He 
knew nothing less clever than the comparison 
frequently made between well-bred girls of one 
country and ill-bred girls of another. Having 
taken every precaution for their happiness, and 
stipulated that each should be imbued with the 
spirit of her home without suspecting that she 
was being educated to illustrate a system, he fold- 
ed his hands and awaited the result, 

Fifteen years, under exemplary guidance, his 
children grew in stature, virtue, and _know- 
ledge of all things deemed necessa¥y to render 
them useful and beautiful members of society. 
Adhering to his heroic plan, he did not once visit 
them. His extraordinary pleasure as philosopher 
end father may be imagined when the time seem- 
ed ripe to assemble his scattered flock. 

Switzerland impressed him in many respects 
as neutral ground, and the Lake of Constance, 
where five governments meet, as an appropriate 
scene of action, By means of the faultless man- 
agement which characterized this undertaking, his 
daughters arrived simultaneously at Villa Mone- 
spoir, i 

He felt that a formal inspection would be cruel 
that first evening, but permitted himself the in- 
discretion of a hurried glance into their travelling 





cere if long-repressed paternal affection, “may 
you be happy here !” 

Three daughters civilly murmured, “ Thanks, 
papa,” in three languages, while a cheerful and 
somewhat nasal little voice promptly responded, 
“Oh, I guess I'll have a good time.” 

Mr. Polit put up his eyeglass and scrutinized 
the smiling speaker. “My American child,” he 
concluded. “You are in mourning, my dear. 
Have the Chicago Polits lost—” 

“ Goodness! no,” interrupted Merry, laughing. 
“Tt’s not mourning; it’s black. Everybody wears 
black.” 

“Chicago must present a sombre appearance,” 
returned Cosmo, puzzled. “ And black is old.” 

“For sizteen ?” she said, wonderingly. “ Well, 
I don’t mind,” she began, in her high-pitched, 
rapid way, glancing critically at her sisters, “ al- 
though I must say, papa, nobody has interfered 
with my toilette since I was a child, and black is 
stylish. I’ve got an old blue upstairs; looks as 
well as theirs, anyhow. You can’t say I’m dis- 
obliging. Ive ordered beefsteak. I despise your 
hungry foreign breakfast, and honey’s ridiculous. 
Why do they eat it for breakfast, papa? There's 
something I want to say when I come back. You 
remind me, Brita ; you look as if you never forgot 
anything. You're dignified, I must say.” 

Cosmo’s amazement was indescribable. He 
wrote, gravely, in his note-book, “ Merry needs 
repression,” then contemplated the others. Bri- 
ta’s prim locks were arranged at the nape of her 
neck in the shape and size of a door-knob; Lulu 
wore a blue net; Ally had Gretchen-like braids; 
while, he had observed, an audacious bunch or- 
namented the top of Merry’s head. 

The three in respectful silence gazed at the 
polished floor. 

“ You find Monespoir agreeable, Brita ?” he be- 
gan. 

“ Very, papa,” stiffly. 

“ And you, Lulu?” 

“Very, papa,” replied a beautiful voice. 

“ Ally” 

“ Very, papa,” timidly. 

He felt decidedly unused to girls. 

“There’s a swimming - place. 
Brita ?” 

“ Yes, papa.” 

“Lulu?” 

“No, papa,” said the charming voice. 

“ Ally?” 

“ No, papa,” blushing. 

“ And boats,” he continued, desperately. ‘“¢You 
row, Brita?” 

“ Yes, papa ?” 

“ Lulu?” 

“No, papa.” 

“ Ally 2” 

“No, papa.” 

He liked modesty, deference, in youth, yet 
wrote unhesitatingly in his note-book : “ Brita, 
Indu, and Ally need expansion.” 

Vast dissatisfaction with all existing methods 
of educating girls possessed him. If there were 
but another land, say in the Atlantic, a half-way 
station between Europe and America, where 
girls would resemble neither dolls nor magpies, 
be spirited and natural, yet not insist upon com- 
manding the family regiment, where the most 
fastidious propriety would be enthroned in their 
hearts, not flaunt aggressive banners at the uni- 
verse ! 

Merry, in bright blue, bounced into his medita- 
tions. 

““There, papa, I hope you're satisfied. Of 
course you know these pleats are gone by. I 
adore puffs! My steak, John, and put me at 
papa’s right. Brita, of course you'll take the 
head of the table. You others can sit anywhere. 
Papa, American schools are the best in the world, 
Chicago schools are the best in America, and our 
school is simply celebrated! But Lulu and Ally 
know more English than I do French and Ger- 
man. Lulu makes a face when I speak French. 
I den’t speak German, but I’ve been through 
Otto and half of Don Carlos. The Marquis von 
Posa’s my admiration, He’s justsimply too lovely! 
Languages are easy enough when you don’t meet 
foreigners. My intimate friend and I got along 
beautifully, but Lulu’s French is so funny! I un- 
derstand Brita’s better. Brita speaks splendid 
French. But give me good honest English !” 

“Great powers !” muttered Cosmo. 

“Well, I hope you’re not all tongue-tied. We 
ought to get acquainted. My intimate friend and 
I~” 


You swim, 


Cosmo raised his hands despairingly to his 
head, and groaned. 

Instantly they surrounded him, affectionate, 
solicitous, 

“Let me bathe it,” said Brita; Lulu murmur- 
ed gentle, sympathetic words ; Merry, preternatu- 
rally subdued, ran for Cologne water, Ally for a 
pillow, Encireled by young arms, he was escort- 
ed to his library, where he gently declined further 
assistance. Freed from their embarrassing prox- 
imity, he recovered from his depression. 





“Tt is but just to admit they are young—in 
what the French Polits term ‘the ungrateful 
age.’ With time the four excellent methods 
would doubtless produce more harmonious re- 


sults, Still— Brita is fresh as an apple blos- 
som. Stiff, yes. It’s the proper thing for 
English girls. Honest, affectionate eyes. Noble 


daughter of the race. Fine girl, Lulu, dainty, 
piquant when no longer stiff. French girls must 
be stiff. Affectionate, honest eyes. The De Po- 
lits may felicitate themselves, Dear Ally, so gen- 
tle, clinging, when not stiff. German girls are 
always stiff. Proper thing. Sincere, affectionate 
eyes. I congratulate the Von Polits. Merry is 
most charming. Not stiff—oh no. It’s the prop- 
er thing not to be stiff over there. Truthful, 
affectionate eyes. Nobly represents the Polits.” 

Grateful to his imaginary indisposition, he in- 
scribed in his note-book: “All my daughters 
have kind hearts.” 

He now steadily pursued his object, persuaded 
that by discovering the incontestably best sys- 
tem of educating girls he would not only gratify 
his dearest wish, but also serve mankind. Curi- 
ously enough, if one daughter had the advantage 
one day, the next another assumed it. Similari- 
ties, contrasts, sympathies, antagonisms, puzzled 
him. Estimating their school attainments, the 
scales balanced. Decidedly Merry cared most 
for dress. If her voice was nasal, Ally’s was 
guttural. Brita and Merry delighted in water, 
air, and exercise. Lulu and Ally lived in con- 
stant fear of taking cold, dreaded draughts and 
burglars equally, regarded cold baths as a bar- 
barie rite. They had learned in some soporific 
riding-school to sit upon a saddle, but had never 
learned to sit a horse. The most spiritless steed 
was to them terrible as a fiery dragon, every invol- 
untary movement of his ears betraying personal 
animosity, But if not horsewomen and swim- 
mers, they had gentle home ways. They lacked 
courage, but not courtesy; while Brita was often 
angular, brusque; Merry, pert. 

“ Ah,” he sighed, “in the undiscovered perfect 
land my girls would all have Brita’s sense, Lulu’s 
charm, Ally’s gentleness, Merry’s spirit.” 

They began to modify one another perceptibly. 
Brita became less severely proper; Lulu and 
Ally viewed exercise as compatible with good- 
breeding and enjoyment; Ally gained energy and 
humor; Merry’s powers of assimilation suggested 
the Japanese Polits. 

In growing finer she lost no charm. The en- 
liglitening idea dawned upon her that what seem- 
ed “ foreigu” to her was natural to others; that 
people could joke, and talk nonsense, in languages 
she had previously associated with paradigms and 
school-room inflexibility. 

On an excursion, in the early days of their so- 
journ at Monespoir, she had pranced to the head 
of the family procession with a dictatorial, “ This 
way, papa! this way, girls!” Brita was horrified 
as only an English girl can be; Ally and Lulu near- 
ly fainted. But they recovered, and she improved, 
doing them as much good as they did her, her great 
vivacity inspiring them with healthful life. 

Cosmo’s enthusiasm suffered occasional re- 
buffs. Ina park, commanding an admirable view, 
he met a friend, and left his daughters a moment. 
Returning, he saw a stranger questioning Lulu 
and Ally, who answered with simplicity and kind- 
ness. Later she addressed the other two, antici- 
pating similar treatment. 

Brita drew herself up majestically. Her chilly 
social atmosphere might have suited an irate dow- 
ager, but was ridiculous in a girl of eighteen. 
She stared, muttered something inaudible, and 
squarely turned her back. 

Cosmo groaned. “Is my sensible, good Brita 
devoid of the instinct that recognizes a lady? 
And if the stranger were no lady, what harm in 
a civil reply? Shame, English Polits! A fine 
reserve may be your aim, but you by no means 
attain it with mistrust and rudeness, Ah! Merry 
advances to the rescue.” 

She came, indeed, but with appalling momen- 
tum. Sentis and every peak visible she pointed 
out with the volubility of a panorama man, doing 
the honors, as it were, for the Alps, instructing, 
protecting, encouraging the gray-haired stranger, 
whom she finally invited to call, inquiring where 
she was staying, and exclaiming, cordially, “ You 
do look so like a friend of mine in Prairie Avenue !” 

Cosmo leaned dejectedly against a tree. “* Amer- 
ican Polits! what have you done with this beau- 
tiful child! You have given her no fine reserve, 
no perception of the eternal fitness of things. 
Mistaken Anglo-Saxon Polits, the Continental Pol- 
its are more civil, because kinder, than you.” 

Sadly he noted: “ Brita’s manner to strangers 
—execrable. Merry's—ditto.” 

Soon the tables were turned. The presence of 
a strange gentleman at dinner stultified Lulu and 
Ally. They seemed dull, unpleasantly conscious, 
while Brita was a charming and graceful hostess, 
full of tact and warm hospitality. Merry, also 
used to the conversation of men, became by force 
of interest quietly appreciative, yet spirited and 
frank as usual. 

Cosmo recorded: “German and French—thongh 
to a less degree than Turkish—Polits err in not 
early accustoming their girls to men’s talk of poli- 
tics, literature, and art. Such influences invigor- 
ate the mind, lend frankness and self-possession to 
the manners.” 

All four remained, nevertheless, equally charm- 
ing. Cosmo decided to rouse their tempers, and 
led Lulu out upon the field, as champion of France, 
against the guileless Ally. Brita was speedily in- 
volved in the fray. With only a channel, a 
mountain range, a river instead of an ocean, be- 
tween her and a European opponent, America 
might be drawn into serious quarrels, as was 
Merry upon this occasion. 

He skillfully fed their wrath, reflecting: “ It’s 
the blood. There never was a Polit who would 
not die for his country’s vices.” 

From tolerably reasonable allusions to Alsace 
and Lorraine, their tone grew wildly aggressive. 





“It is occasionally profitable to know what an- 
gry tongues say of us,” he wrote, hearing that 
English girls were ugly, ungraceful, ill-natured, 
and rude; Frenchmen looked like barbers and | 
dancing-masters ; it was nasty to eat frogs; Ger- 
man wives were cooks and slaves; and in America 
money was god. 

American women, affirmed the European sis- 
ters unanimously, tied their husbands to their 
apron strings; the men went to market, trundled 
the babies, dared not say their souls were their 
own, America had no loyalty, courtesy, literature, 
art—only a money aristocracy and political cor- 
ruption; divorce was a diversion; bowie-knives 
gleamed on Broadway; American girls were bra- 
zen emancipated creatures, living for dress and 
flirting, rushing madly through Europe, respect- 
ing neither themselves nor anybody else. 

Merry retorted that America could whip Eng- 
land again, merely to get up an appetite before 
breakfast, could pocket France and Germany and 
forget their existence. English girls were clam- 
sy and mannish, with feet like the foot of a mount- 
ain; German girls made dreadful noises eating 
soup, and screamed at their own shadows ; French 
girls were deceitful, mincing, sugar-water-drink- 
ing dolls. American opinions were the only ones 
worth having, the Ainerican life the only life 
worth living. American girls had the most styl- 
ish figures. All foreigners beat their wives. 

“Tt sounds familiar,” observed Cosmo. “ Mas- 
culine Polits, though more logical and better in- 
structed, are also apt to mistake vituperation for 
arguinent.” 

“ All my daughters have tempers,” he recorded, 
placidly. 

Yet each retained a vestige of reason except 
gentle Ally. Stamping, sobbing convulsively, 
she was radically transformed. 

“Another of our German branch, Hildegard 
von Polit—delightful woman—beautiful, accom- 
plished, good—never had the slightest trouble 
with a servant, difference of opinion with her 
husband, delay in the arrival of a toilette or 
flowers for a dinner, without indulging in this 
species of delirium.” Whereupon he noted: 
“German Polits should teach their daughters the 
beauty of self-control.” 

Having pacified the tumult, he withdrew to the 
veranda to smoke an after-dinner cigar. Under 
the silent stars he fell into a reverie deeper than 
his daughters knew, and dreamed of god-like 
Polits in an undiscovered perfect world. 

Only the international quarre! disturbed the 
harmony of Monespoir. Cosmo, no nearer his 
goal, reflected: “Curiosity has always influenced 
our women. Paradise is here. They shall be 
tempted in the good old way. Whata fair Polit 
has been forbidden to do, she has usually done. 
Fatima Polit—unhappily married, be it said in ex- 
tenuation—succumbed to that fatal lock.” 

The next villa to Monespoir was unoccupied, its 
garden separated by a wall and gate which open- 
ed on the Polit side. One afternoon the sisters 
found the gate locked, the key missing. The 
servants knew nothing; Mr. Polit was enjoying 
his siesta, 

Merry, undaunted, proposed,“ Let’s climb over ; 
the vines are strong.” 

“Most improper,” pronounced Brita. 

“We'd spoil our hands,” Lulu remarked, 

“ And fall and hurt ourselves,” added Ally. 

“Tt’s cooler there,” “ prettier,” “finer view,” 
“nicer altogether,” sighed the chorus. 

“There must be a reason—” began Brita. 

“ Somebody’s bought Villa X,” suggested Lulu. 

“A good lively family, I hope!” exclaimed 
Merry. 

“ Rather people with whom one can associate,” 
amended Brita. 

“ Amiable young girls” —“ musical,” murmured 
the twins. 

“T say boys,” laughed Merry. 
enough.” 

“ Why, yes,” assented Brita. “ Some young men 
wouldn’t be a bad idea. The tennis and rowing 
matches would improve vastly. Papa, of course, 
would always be present. We must in such a 
case be perfectly chaperoned.” 

“Oh,” returned Merry, nonchalantly, “if it’s 
fun for papa to dawdle about, it doesn’t hurt me. 
But I’d be ashamed if I couldn’t take care of my- 
self. The idea is absurd, you know.” 

The Continental sisters having been taught to 
dispense with boys altogether until old enough 
to consider for matches of a different nature, 
stared at each other aghast. 

Later the four besieged their papa with ques- 
tions. 

He answered guardedly: Could hardly at pre- 
sent explain; reports doubtless were exagger- 
ated ; time would prove. Meanwhile he must re- 
quest absolute avoidance of the X garden, It 
was no longer to be seen, spoken of, or thought 
of. 

Wherever they turned they now saw a locked 
gate in a forbidding stone wall. John was con- 
tinually letting fall hints about the tabooed sub- 
ject. They were apt to listen greedily; having 
heard all, to remark with dignity, “Enough, John ; 
papa would be displeased.” 

Books, boats, work, play, palled upon them, 
In fancy they were always climbing the garden 
wall. 

Cosmo now announced a day’s absence. 

The next morning Brita went down to the 
lake to swim. This was nothing extraordinary, 
nor was she responsible that her path led by the 
forbidden corner. Going, she met Merry return- 
ing, her handkerchief wound secretively around 
her hands. 

Brita came to breakfast with scratched hands, 

Lulu, complaining of headache, sought the 
fresh air. She anointed her hands with vaseline. 

Ally sauntered out with the flower basket, and 
roughened her hands badly. 

They greeted Cosmo that evening with a cer- 
tain reserve. He retired to his library and wait- 
ed, recalling his emotions as, well disguised, he 


“We're girls 
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had perceived four pretty blonde heads, one after 
another, peering over the wall. “Which one will 
most regret it, and therefore come first ?” he ask- 
ed himself, with interest. 

A knoek. Merry entered briskly. 

“Papa, it’s no use beating about the bush. I 
climbed up and looked over the garden wall. 
Didn’t see a thing but a horrid old man with 
blue goggles in a garden chair. Such a disap- 

intment !” 

“You disobeyed my—” 

“Yes, yes ; but in Chicago we don’t have walls 
and things.” 

“ Are you sorry ?” 

“Vm sorry I only saw a muffled-up old mum- 
my snoozing in the sunshine. Not worth tearing 
one’s hands for,” she added, reproachfully. 

“Upon my word !” 

“Of course I'd tell you—good friends as we 
are, papa. But I can’t imagine why you locked 
the gate. We sha’n’t hurt old Goggles if we do 
walk across a bit of his land.” 

He could detect no contrition, but perfect hon- 
esty, and wrote, “ Merry is the soul of honor.” 

Already his sympathies were drifting toward 
America, when Brita appeared, pale and dis- 
tressed. 

“Papa, I have looked over the wall. I only 
saw an elderly gentleman. But I am shocked 
that I, your eldest daughter, forgot what was due 
to myself, my family—” She sobbed. 

“ My dear Brita—” 

“So ill-bred !”” she gasped. 

“ But, Brita—” 

“ Undignified !” 

“ Brita—” 

“Shocking!” she murmured in her handker- 
chief. 

He dismissed her, comforted. 

“ Merry came first ; Brita displayed more feel- 
ing. Merry protested against the locked gate ; 
Brita had wounded her own sense of propriety, 
Little to choose,” he concluded, writing, “ Brita 
is honor itself.” 

No other knock announced a penitent. The 
next morning he was prepared to declare himself 
emphatically in favor of Anglo-Saxon training, 
when John brought him a letter. Sixteen tear- 
stained pages of Ally’s inimitable spidery char- 
acters narrated her delinquency. In her self- 
abasement was no wounded sense of propriety, 
and her sentimental effusion indicated true re- 
gret and affection. 

“ Ally is perfectly honorable,” he noted. 

Was Lulu alone capable of deceit? He had 
read strange things of women of the Latin races, 
How lamentable if the child had incurred a moral 
taint merely because she was educated in Paris! 
whereas if she had but imbibed the purely ele- 
vated influences of New York, London, or Ber- 
lin—” 

These painful meditations were interrupted by 
Lulu’s confessor, who regretted that, occupied 
with distant parochial visits, he had returned too 
late the previous evening to respond to Lulu’s 
summons. She felt, after her great disobedi- 
ence, unworthy to enter her father’s presence, yet 
begged permission to kiss his hand and entreat 
his forgiveness. 

“Why doesn’t she come herself ?” 

“Ah,” returned the priest, “the Church is the 
first refuge of a burdened heart. Then her fine 
breeding and filial respect forbid her to seek you 
unannounced, Beautiful, ingenuous child! truly 
the flower of the family.” 

He withdrew. 

“ Lulu is faultlessly honorable,” wrote Cosmo, 
upon whose face appeared the calm that follows 
astorm. “TI will struggle no longer. Each has 
yielded to Polit weakness, each has confessed her 
faith in her own way. What more can I desire? 
To whom award the victory ?” 

He recapitulated his notes, adding: “ Jn calcu- 
lating the conduct of girls of any land, rely upon 
the unexpected. It is unwise to erect superfluous 
walls. Necessity of walls varies with climate, sit- 
uation, circumstances.” 

Finally: “The land of perfect girls is an un- 
discovered country; but I, Cosmo Polit, thankful- 
ly affirm that all my daughters have most lovely 
natures. If I am so peculiarly organized that I 
must recognize good wherever I find it, I will en- 
deavor to endure my lot without repining. While 
each of my children shall love her own land best, 
they shall be taught to give honor where honor is 
due, without respect to geographical boundaries, 
Their patriotism shall not consist in the asper- 
sion of ancestors and relatives. Surely, in all 
lands, he who seeks will find men of strength and 
honor, fair and good women, daughters that make 
glad a father’s heart.” 





THE AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


Ox statesmen and political economists, peo- 
ple whose duty it is to become acquainted 
with facts, would imagine that our great and 
prosperous Union, our nation of inventors and 
manufacturers, supplies Mexico and the West 
Indian Islands, Central and South America, with 
but sixteen per cent. of their annual imports, 
and receives but thirty-five per cent. of their ex- 
ports. Our labor-saving machines followed close- 
ly upon the heels of the “ English drum-beat” as 
it goes pattering about the world. Our iron and 
steel, our woollen and cotton fabrics, were driving 
foreign stuffs from their market in the three 
Americas; our steam and our electricity were 
speedily to subdue nature on a continent that 
defies—so Buckle asserts—by the breadth of its 
rivers, the height of its mountains, by its teeming 
reptile and insect life, all the efforts of civiliza- 
tion. We had accomplished so much in the past 
century that even the pessimists could see no 
limit to American progress, no barrier that could 
withstand its foree—so we fondly believed. When 
we were full of confidence, sure that no European 
crisis could reach us, much less place a formida- 





ble obstruction in our way, the financial depres- 
sion of 1884 began, and has continued for eight- 
een months to depress, to shackle, to ruin, our 
prosperity, 

Thinking men who look for causes in trying 
to remedy evil effects appreciate at last the ne- 
cessity, the imperative need, of change in our 
commercial relations with other American na- 
tions, and find the way out of present and future 
calamities to lie through the Mexican mountains, 
across the Caribbean Sea and the great South 
American rivers, over the Andes and the coun- 
tries lying under their shadow, to the shores of 
the placid Pacific. Our sole relief in the surplus 
of manufactures, of which but two per cent. leaves 
our own country, is in the non-manufacturing 
but richly productive countries of Spanish and 
Portuguese America. 

The increasing political importance of these 
countries, their material advancement and firmer 
credit under their present government, as shown 
by the building of railways and opening of inter- 
nal trade, will necessarily increase their value as 
markets for the surplus manufactures of the 
United States. England and other European 
countries, appreciating the importance of these 
relatively new comers into the arena of modern 
civilization, are successfully exerting themselves 
to deflect the trade of the latter from the United 
States to their own overstocked markets. The 
time has come when American statesmen must 
study this great commercial problem, must seri- 
ously study and solve it by giving new impetus to 
intercourse between the three Americas, 

New Orleans, seated as she is at the southern 
gateway of the northern continent, stretches her 
hand across the Sapphire Sea which divides her 
from her dusky sisters, and prays them to leave 
their tossing palm-trees and trailing vines, their 
tropic woods and silver mountains, and come to 
meet upon half-way ground the great capitalists 
who have power to lift those southern sisters to 
the plane of prosperity where England long sat 
secure, with her American daughter smiling at 
her side. It was with this view that the man- 
agement of the American Exposition decided to 
purchase the buildings occupied by the World’s 
Cotton and Industrial Centennial Exposition, and 
to continue the great work begun by that enter- 
prise. 

Every visitor to New Orleans was last year 
deeply, almost painfully, impressed by the opu- 
lence of natural products from Mexico and Cen- 
tral America, and by the necessity of developing 
countries so royally endowed by nature, so near 
to our own hearth-stones, and so neglected of 
men. 

The Southern and Western States of the Union 
attracted universal attention by a display of grains 
and fruit, of marbles and minerals, that certainly 
accomplished for those States and for the Terri- 
tories greater results in the way of encouraged 
immigration and investment than could have been 
in any other way secured. 

Exhibits of saw-mill and wood-working ma- 
chinery led not only to enormous sales of the ma- 
chines themselves, but to an increased and ever- 
increasing value of timber lands in the Southern 
States. 

A work that could, when only well begun, ac- 
complish such results for every portion of the 
American continent could not be abandoned, 
would not be strangled in its cradle. Vitality, 
strong and irrepressible, was assisted in its strug- 
gles; a second Exposition was a natural, an in- 
evitable, result of the first. 

Last year the management fought against an 
army of evils that could not be anticipated. A 
phenomenally wet and cold winter changed New 
Orleans—laughing, dancing, singing New Orleans 
—into a coughing, shivering, much-bemired town 
that the residents themselves could not recognize 
as the city of the Silver Crescent. Gas companies 
and City Councilmen bewildered every one by their 
quarrels and the consequent darkness. Street- 
car drivers took advantage of citizens and stran- 
gers, alike at their mercy, and indulged in strikes 
that lasted longer than human endurance. Rose 
bushes and violet beds, that can be trusted to 
bloom more or less freely in these latitudes from 
November to May, curled their yellow leaves and 
showed no more sign of blossom than if they had 
been buried in Kamtchatkan snows. The very 
oranges fell from their dripping boughs, refusing 
to brighten with their flaming globes a landscape 
given over to gray gloom. Railways all over the 
country promised to reduce their fares, and con- 
tented themselves with promises until toward the 
close of the Exposition, when the powers that 
govern such roads discovered they were injuring 
themselves—that people would not go in great 
numbers to New Orleans while excursion rates 
were kept at an altitude so unreasonable. A steam 
railway from the heart of New Orleans to the 
heart of the vast Exposition grounds was discuss- 
ed, half promised, and finally abandoned, as the 
management became, from the multiplicity of its 
hinderances, financially embarrassed. An asphalt 
drive, running the entire length of the broad and 
beautiful avenue leading to the Exposition, could 
not be finished in such continued wet weather, 
and the public was absolutely dependent for trans- 
portation upon street.cars and river steamers. 

Now all that is happily changed. The rain- 
fall of the past winter, spring, and summer has 
been so exceptionally heavy that New Orleans can 
confidently count upon a long continuance of the 
Eden weather she now enjoys. The gas com- 
pany is frightened into submission by the ascend- 
ency of electric lights. Street-car drivers are 
no longer masters of the situation: already the 
steam railway leading from central Canal Street, 
the New Orleans Broadway, to the very doors of 
the great buildings, is ready for passengers. 
Railroads are pledging themselves, through their 
managers, to make their rates so low that it will 
be cheaper for New England, Northern, and 
Western people to come to New Orleans and 
lunch under the giant live-oaks—themselves a 





fairer picture than any in the Art Gallery near 
them—than to walk with chattering teeth and 
frost-bitten ears over the icy pavements of their 
own towns and cities. The asphalt drive on St. 
Charles Avenue—a street that equals, without at 
all resembling, Unter den Linden, Les Champs 
Elysées, Prince’s Street, or Euclid Avenue, |. 
been completed. Horticultural Hall, last year a 
sore disappointment, will not be filled with ob- 
stinate, never-blooming orchids, with Florida or- 
anges and California apples ; those highly colored 
and well-flavored fruits will be found within their 
proper limits, and the mammoth conservatory wil! 
be transformed—is already changed—into a beau- 
tiful winter garden. 

Our commercial relations with Central and 
South America will be this year discussed in Con- 
gress, and the report of the commission created 
by the last Congress to investigate and report 
upon ways and means to encourage and extend 
our commerce with those countries will be con- 
sidered by wise men at Washington, while prac- 
tical illustration of the needs of those nations 
involved can be studied at the new Exposition. 
Great will be the interest and importance of the 
exhibits, greater and more important the results 
of a free commingling of people from every State 
and Territory in the Union. For a decade and 
longer the North and the South have needed, for 
mutual harmony and affection, nothing save a 
better knowledge the one of the other. The 
very differences between the two peoples and the 
two sections make them infinitely more interest- 
ing. Louisiana invites investigation, asks nothing 
better than a visit from Northern people, who 
can never take away from the South a convic- 
tion that her people are given over to hatred and 
revenge, to oppression, when they dare oppress, 
of a race that has made and continues to make 
upon Southern soil a progress in the arts of civ- 
ilization that would amaze any one familiar with 
that race in its native Africa. Last year there 
was a “colored” department, This year the 
blacks are to place their exhibits side by side 
with those of the whites, and their works will be 
examined and judged, without regard to race, by 
the rules that govern other displays. This is an 
advance upon the Centennial Exposition in the 
City of Filial Love—an advance upon any enter- 
prise hitherto inaugurated for the good of the 
negro. This fact is fully appreciated by the 
blacks themselves, who take in the American Ex- 
position an interest and delight that would be 
pathetic were it not natural and pleasant. Per- 
haps the most important factor in the success of 
the Exposition is the reviving trade, the improved 
financial feeling that will admit of journeying to 
the South-land, of seeing its people where they 
appear to the best advantage—in their own hos- 
pitable homes. 





GEMS BURIED IN THE SAND 


ONNECTED with almost all the small islands 

in the neighborhood of the Mexican Gu!f and 

the Caribbean Sea there is some “treasure story,” 

but perhaps none so well authenticated as that of 

Mugeres Island, which is but six miles long, and 

in some places not more than two hundred steps 

across. This lovely little isle is in latitude north 

21° 18’, and longitude west 86° 42’, Greenwich 

meridian; about a hundred and twenty miles 
British Honduras. 

Pirates’ exploits and their buried piles of gold 
and gems are the inexhaustible source of all the 
romantic stories that the fishermen love to tell 
on moonlight nights, seated on the bottom of 
some boat turned up on the beach. And they 
suspect that others dream of treasures as much 
as they do, for strangers are closely watched. 
Whichever way we strolled, some one kept us in 
view, and when we mentioned this to Don Pedro 
Pobedano, one of the oldest inhabitants, he said, 
“They think you have come for the treasure, 
which they would never allow to be taken by a 
stranger.” So we invited Don Pedro to tell us 
about the treasure, and he gave us the story as 
follows: 

“Nearly all of us are from Yalahao, on the 
opposite coast [Yucatan], but we always came 
here to fish. I was a little fellow when my uncle 
first brought me, but I remember everything. 
One morning a schooner hove in sight, and soon 
cast anchor in this bay. There were armed men 
on board, and they came ashore, but seemed not 
to see us, though we watched and saw them look 
all round. One evening when we returned to our 
camp we missed some éortillas [Mexican bread], 
and could not find out who had taken them. 
Next day the same thing happened, and so the 
next; then a boy was set to watch. He hid him- 
self, and saw an old man steal from the bush, 
snatch some bread, and quickly retreat. 

“My uncle resolved to capture the thief ; so 
next day we started in our boats, as usual, but soon 
anchored in a small cove near by, and walked to 
the camp, where we hid ourselves. We let the 
old man enter the hut, then surrounded him, and 
learned that he had come on board the schooner 
to show the others where a treasure was, he hav- 
ing seen it buried. But he overheard a conver- 
sation in which it was agreed to kill him when 
the treasure was unearthed, so that he might not 
demand his share. He ran away then and hid in 
the woods, watching for our absence to procure 
food. He seemed greatly afraid of the compan- 
ions he had left, so my uncle told him he was 
welcome to share with us, but had better remain 
hidden till the schooner was gone. Very soon 
the treasure-seekers went off in the ship, no rich- 
er than they came, probably believing the old 
man dead, but he was hale and hearty, with all 
his wits about him, though seventy years of age. 
Concerning himself, he said: ‘ When quite young 
I was kidnapped and taken on board a pirate 
ship, where I was made cabin-boy. One day the 
crew entered a city on the coast and sacked it, 
taking lots of gold coin, precious things from 
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the churches, and the bishop's jewels. What a 
glittering pile it was! They put it all in boxes 
and a barrel covered with lead, and brought it 
here, landing it on the north end of this island, 
where they dug a trench in the sand sixty steps 
from the water’s edge. In the trench they laid 
the gold and beautiful gems, closed up in the 
boxes, that were afterward covered with a piece 
of tarpaulin and a light coating of sand. Then 
the captain asked for volunteers to guard the 
treasure. Two negroes stepped forward, and 
were instantly shot by the captain, who ordered 
their bodies to be thrown on the boxes, saying 
that they would take better care of them dead 
than alive, because any one finding bones would 
look no further. The trench was then refilled, 
and on it three stones were placed to form a 
triangle, a crowbar being buried ten steps from 
them. Our ship was soon afterward captured, 
and every one on board put to death except me, 
because I was young and had been kidnapped.’ 

“After much persuasion,” continued Don Pe- 
dro, “ the old man pretended to look for the trea- 
sure, but I think he feared to indicate the spot 
lest we should kill him, as the others had pro- 
posed to do, though we would not have hurt the 
old man. We took him to our village, and he 
went to Campeche, where he died. Nothing was 
heard about the treasure for several years, dur- 
ing which time we formed this village, when one 
day men arrived from Campeche, bringing a gov- 
ernment permit to dig for the treasure. All the 
trenches back of the old church were made by 
their order. They did not look at the north point 
of the island, but they were so sure of finding the 
treasure that they paid the people here who 
worked for them double their usual wages, and 
spent many dollars, going away so much poorer, 
for they found nothing. They had lost a map, 
they said, that indicated the existence of a high 
stone having the form of a cachucha, and the boxes 
were buried in front of that. [Cachucha is a flat 
cap, also a small boat.] Another party came to 
search on the south side of the village, with no 
better success, and the last comers looked in 
vain at the north point. In 1847, when the first 
settlers came, a youth, looking for fire-wood, let 
fall his machete [long knife], and it struck some- 
thing sounding like metal, which proved to be 
a crowbar. The youth took it away without 
marking the spot, for he had heard nothing 
about the treasure, and vet he was within ten 
steps of it. It can only be found by the one it 
is intended for; but once I thought I had it. 
Digging to make the foundation of a house, we 
came upon human bones; then I had an immense 
trench opened, but found nothing more.” 

We thanked Don Pedro for the story, and de- 
cided not to look for the bishop’s jewels, though 
we had no difficulty in finding the stone like a 
cachucha at the north point of the island. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRKSPONDENTS. 


Burzzarv.—Have an embroidered linen scarf for 
your bureau, or else one of antique lace over silesia, or 
a Bulgarian embroidered towel. Get seal brown or 
else sapphire blue velvet for collar and cuffs for your 
dress. 

Country Scssorrper.—Have a basque and full dra- 
peries for your black silk dress, Put picats down the 
front, plain panels on the sides, and full gathered 
breadths behind. Use small crocheted buttons the 
size of a pea for the basque. 

A.—A cloth jacket with far band around the neck 
and sleeves is best with all dresses 

Etnnim N.—Make your brown and green camel's-hair 
in tailor style by designs given lately in the Bazar. 
Have your lavender silk cleaned, not dyed, and make 
it up in combination with watered silk. Baaques are 
more worn than polonaises. Get blue cloth for an 
over-dress with the biue velvet if it is for the street; 
if vot, get blue repped silk for a vest and pleated sides 
of the skirt. Wraps and bonnets of the dress goods 
are still used. 

Constant Reaper.—Putting gray hair on steel hair- 
pins at night to crimp it turns it yellow, and some- 
times ill health gives a yellow tinge. Shampoo gray 
hair frequently to keep it of a good color. 

Many Yrans.—Use your velvet for a vest and a gath- 
ered wrinkled front breadth edged at foot with the 
lace. Then put alternate wide pleats of velvet and silk 
down each side, and full silk breadths behind. 
the other lace to gather as a jabot each side of the vest. 
Or if you use the lace points, drape them in front over 
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silk, and have velvet side panels. Your Maltese lace 
like sample will trim a black cashmere very well. Do 
not alter your velvet coat except to make the back 


tighter-fitting. The two periodicals—Bazar and Mag- 
rether for $7. 7 

any good “spoon-bill” corset, of 
which there are numbers in ase. Your method of re- 
moviug hairs on the upper lip by bleaching them with 
soda water, and pulling them out afterward with 
tweezers, allaying the irritation with vaseline, seems 
simple enough. “We can not recommend any special 
depilatories. 

Inquirer, AND Oruexs.—If you are emerging from 
mourning, and wish to have your ¢ ards e ngr wved, you 

can use y sur deceased husbs and’s name, as “* Mrs. Ro! - 
ert Sutherland,” but it is better to use your own 
name, as * Mrs. Mary Putnam Sutherland” (it is con- 
sidered illegal in England to do the former), and your 
daughter's name should be engraved beneath yours as 
“ Miss Sutherland.” In this country we use the name of 
a deceased husband on our cards, but it is open to ob- 
jection if he leaves a son 

Reaper.—We do not consider it etiquette for a 
young gentleman in New York to take a young lady 
without a chaperon to supper after the theatre, but in 
the Western cities we believe that it is thought proper. 

L. 8.—Having called on all your friends (or sent your 
card, which is the same thing), you must now wait for 
them to return your visits, unless they are unaware-that 
you have returned to town, when you could let one or 
two know by an informal note. 

N. 0. B.—The Ugly Girl Papers, published by Har- 
per & Brothers, contain recipes for removing super- 
fluous hair. The numbers of the Bazar in which these 
were published are now out of print. 

M. M. B.—No patterns for patchwork have been 
given in the Bazar. We can not inform you where yeu 
cau find such. 

Jxssix.—You will find the directions for making a 
pot-pourri in the Bazar No. 23, Vol. XV. The paper 
can be ordered from Harper & Brothers. 

8. G. W.—Wilberforce and Carlyle are the person- 
ages you mean. 

Astrakitan.—You can have your Astrakhan sacque 
made into a tight-fitting jacket. Read about furs in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 46, Vol. XVIIL 

E. 8. M a seal brown plush mantie, trimmed 
with natural beaver or with black marten fur. 

B. O. C.—Bolsters are round sud pillows are small. 
Shams are not used in fashionably furnished houses, 
Small pillows are used without a bolster, or else a bol- 
eter alone, and the bed-spread is long enough to pass 
over the bolster and conceal it entirely. 
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Fig. 1.—Emsromerrep Bonnet.—[ 


See Fig. 5, on Pag 








Fig. 2.—Vetvet Rounp Har. 
For descriptions see Supplement. 





Bonnet ror Girt From 8 to 5 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


SWEDISH SUPERSTITIONS. 


ERE am I!” exclaimed our new- 
ly arrived Swedish waiting-maid, 
as a member of the family gave vent to 
a hearty sneeze. On asking for an ex- 


Mustin Apron witu EMBROIDERY. 
For description see Supplement. 













Fig. 1.—Apron WITH 
Cross Srircu Banps 
anpd AntiquE Lace. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see 
Supplement. 


planation, she de- 
clared that some 
dead or distant 
friend of hers had 
bid her good-morn- 
ing through the mas- 


EMBROIDERED APRON FOR GIRL 
From 8 To 4 Years oLp.—CutT 
Patrern, No. 3757: Pricer, 10 10 Cents. 
Crnts.—[For pattern, design, and de- 
ppl., No. IIL., Figs. 18 
d 











Frock ror Girt. From 6 To 8 YraRs 
oLD.—Bacx.—| For Front, see Fig. 3 
Page 764. ] 

For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 24-31. 
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Sarton CoLiar. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No, IV., Figs. 20 and 21. 


ter ; “and you will be my friend,” she 
said, turning with a courtesy to the 
gentleman who had, according to her 
ideas, proved himself as such. I, be- 
ing the only other person present, 
suggested that the greeting might 
have been intended for me. “N-o; 
the lady is not a stranger; the mas- 
ter he not see me before,” she an- 
swered, much surprised that I did 
not understand and appreciate the 
situation. 

Having occasion on the night of 
her arrival to give an order after she 
had retired, I found much difficulty 
in getting an answer; finally I heurd 
her say, “I will have to count over.” 
I asked her what she meant, but she 
pretended not to understand, for she 
would never acknowledge that she 
believed in signs, although she was 





Fig. 2.—Cross Stircn Ewprowery Patrern vor Apron, Fra. 1. 
Description of symbols: ® Dark Blue; 8 Light Blue; 7 Ground. 


Apron For Girt FROM 2 TO 3 YEARS 
oLp.—Cut Patrern, No. 3758: Pricer, 


For pattern, design, and description 
see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 46-49. 












Fig. 3.—Vetver Boxner. 
Fig. 4.—Ve iver Rounp Har. 
For descriptions see Supplement. 






Fig. 1.—Eramine 
APRON witH Cro- 
cnet Lace.—[See 
Figs. 2 and 3 on 
Page 764. ] 
For description see 
Supplement. 


constantly expect- 
ing them. Some 
time after, we were 
discussing a visit to 
some friends who 
had just moved into 


Inrant Girt’s Bonnet. 
For description see Supplement. 


a new house, and the possible pleasures o! 
such a trip, when Christiana, who had ove 

heard the conversation, bade me count thi 
window-panes in my bedroom that night, 





Satreen Apron with Emprorpery. 
For pattern and mE RS see Supplement, 
No. V., Fig. 22. 
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Fix. 2.—Ciota Dress with AsTRAKHAN 
Trimming. —Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 1.—Brapep Sranpinc Couar. 
For description see Supplement, 








Fig. 1.—Ciota Dress wirn Astrakaan Trimmine.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 





HOUSE TUILETTES.—[kor Description see SuPPLEMENT. | 
Fig. 1.—P.ain anp Frisk Vetvet Costume. 


and should there be an odd number I would 
dream of coming events, but I must be careful 
not to speak after counting them, for although 
I might speak and count three times, should I 
have to, each time lessened the chance for a 
true dream; so then I understood why she had 
so reluctantly answered me on that first night, 
and her expression, “1 will have to count over.” 

She would never sweep the kitchen floor after 
sundown, believing that if she did she would 
lose money. For several days we were annoy- 
ed by her coming to the sitting-room door and 
asking, “ Is’t the ring bell?’”? When told no, we 
did not ring, she would assure us that she had 
heard the bell, and finally she burst out erving, 
saying that news must be coming to her from 
Sweden, and “ it will be bad, for everything I have 
dropped for one week now,” which was true, 
greatly to our sorrow. Singularly enough, a 
letter came the next day bringing her word of 
her grandfather’s death. To have a stranger 
go to the kitchen with a request she could not 
grant delighted her, “for now I will get his 
luck.” After a night’s suffering with an aching 
tooth, I ventured to ask after it. ‘‘ Now,” she 
exclaimed, “ Mrs. asked me, it will be 
worse.” Standing in a draught made it so, and 
in less than an hour Christiana retired, firmly 
believing that the inquiry had caused her suf- 
fering. 

“Shall I see my alskade [lover] to-night ?” she 
would query as she helped the laundress fold the 
sheets. ‘“Shur’n’ ye will, if you be after him,” 
Bridget would answer, but Christiana would 
find comfort only in an evenly folded sheet, and 
it must be the first or third that would bring 
her luck. She declared also that as long as she 
kept pennies in the kitchen soap-dish we would 
have plenty of money ; and so every day, as she 
became more confident of her home, new signs 
and superstitions exhibited themselves in her; 
but as they were often not only the cause of 
economy but cleanliness, it was easy to overlook 
those shadows of coming events, and even find 
an excuse for her belief in them. 








AN ANCIENT “ TOMB-YARD AND 
MEMORIAL STONE.” 


N the old Burying-hill at Marblehead is a 
very curiously carved stone; it “ was erect- 
ed in memory of Mrs. Susanna Jayne.” 

“In a half-cirele at the top of the stone is an 
hour-glass, supported on each side by a thigh- 
bone. A skeleton with a laurel wreath on its 
head, and a scythe above it, is affectionately en- 
circled by a serpent with its tail in its mouth. 

“The skeleton holds a representation of the 
sun in one hand, and a globe, supposed to rep- 
resent the world, in the other. Two cherubs 
gaze benignly down on the skeleton from above, 
while two demons grin savagely from below.” 


Fig. 2.—Srrirep Woot Costu 





Fig. 2.—Bovuctt Ciorn Croak.—Bacx. 
[See Fig. 1.]—Cor Partern, No. 3759 
Price, 25 Cents. 





For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. I., Figs. 1-8. 





Fig. 2—Brapep SranpinG Conuar 





For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 1.—Bovc.& Crora Croax.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
Cur Parrern, No. 3759: Price, 25 Cents 


For pattern and deseription see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-8. 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
ASSISTS MENTAL LABOR. 

Prof. Avoteu Orr, New York, says of the Acid 
Phosphate: “I have been enabled to devote myself to 
hard mental labor, from shortly after breakfast t lla 
late hour in the evening, without experiencing the 
slightest relaxation, and 1 would not now at any rate 
dispense with it."—[4dv.] 





“IT KNOCKS THE SPOTS,” 
And everything in the nature of eruptions, blotches, 


pimples, uice rs, scrofulous humors, and incipient con- 
rumption, which is nothing more nor leas than scrofala 
of the lungs, completely out of the system. It stimu- 
lntes and invigorates the liver, tones up the stomach, 


regulates the bowels, purifies the biood, and builds up 
the weak places of the body. It is a purely vegetable 
componsn, and will do more than is claimed for it. 

» vefer to Dr. Pierce's “* Golden Medical Discovery.” — 
lade 





“AS GOOD AS NEW,” 


Are the words used by a lady, who was at one time given 
up by the most eminent physicians, and left todie. Re- 
duced to a mere skeleton, pale and haggard, not able to 
leave her bed,from all those distressing diseases peculiar 
to suffering females, such as displacement, leucorrhea, 


inflammation, ete., etc., she began taking Dr. Pierce's 
** Favorite pias wy? and also using the loca! treat- 
ments recommended by him, and is now, she say. * a8 


good as new.” 
gists.—[Adbv.] 


Price reduced to one dollar. by urug- 





PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR 
May be entirely prevented by the use of Burnett's 
Coooaunr. The superiority of Burnerr’s Fiavorine 
= Raors Consists in their perfect purity and strength. 
—[{Adv.]} 





ADVER'TLISHMHEIN'LS 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


» Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


DRAWN-WORK 


is fully described and etene in the Supplement 
o. 4 to 


Bentley's cai of Novelties 


ART NEEDLEWORK. 


These illustrations are not stereotypes from old mag- 
azines, but full-size engravings from specimens of the 
different stitches worked expressly for this book, mak- 
ing a practical guide that every teacher of Art Needle- 
work should have. 

This number also contains descriptions and illustra- 
tions of the latest novelty in decoration (originated by 
us), and called 


FILIGRET FLOWERS, 


with 400 other illustrations of Christmas Novel- 
ties, Stamping Patterns, &c. 
Supplement contains 32 large pages. Price, 25 cents. 
Our full Catalogue, 192 pages, 3000 illustrations, 25 cts. 
Or both together for 40 cents. 


BENTLEY’S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


12 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 
NCLO-SWISS MI LK, 
Conn pps gly 

Rr os and aalies for all 


kitehon purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 
























NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS! 


KNICKERBOCKER 








SHOULDER BRACE 
and Suspender com- 
bined. Expands the 
Chest, promotes res- 
piration, prevents 
ound Shoulders. A 
perfect Skirt Su 
one for Ladies. No 
harness —simple—un- ¢~ 
\ like all others. All 
sizes for Men, Women, Boys, and Girls. Cheapest and 
only Reliable Shoulder Brace. Sold by Druggists and 
General Stores, or sent postpaid on receipt of $1 per 
pair, plain and ae = er silk-faced. Send chest 
measure around the body ddress KNICKE ERBOUK- 
ER BRACE CO., Easton, Pa. N. A. Jounson, Prop’r. 


“HOW TO FURNISH A HOME,” 


The Author of this book, published by D. Appleton 
& Co., will give a lady’e supervision to the Artistic 
decorating and furnishing of houses. For circular, 
with terme, references, &c., address 

“ B,” P.O. Box 52, Brooklyn, New York. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


Tiris preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.'T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair ‘Goods, 817 Sixt Avenee, New Yor«. 




















(OMPANION. —A high! educated lady with musi- 
cal ability desires to Ceceme a companion to an 
elderly lady or an invalid. References furnished, 
Address M. V. P., 188 Penn 8t., Brooklyn, E. D., N. Y. 


THIS INK EIS MANUFP’D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 











CC GUNTHER’ SOND 

Uz j 

Are now offering at moderate prices 
all the latest Novelties in 


FURS. 


184 FIFTH AVENUE, New York. 


Orders by mail, or information desired, 
will receive special and prompt attention. 
Fashion Plate and Descriptive Cata- 
logue and Price-list sent upon applica- 
tion to persons making themselves known 























to the house. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


Broadway & 14th St, N. Y., 


OFFER 


1000 PIECES 


OF THE CELEBRATED 
“Flberon Fine Twill” Velveteen 


IN ALL SHADES AND BLACKS. 


Samples mailed on receipt of stamp for postage. 


These “ Elberon Fine Twill” Velveteeus 


Are superior in weave, lustre, and are 


CUARANTEED TO WEAR. 


THE “IPSWICH JERSEY.” 
SILK FINISH. 
| The price 


las places this 
Sizes___ 


garment 
30 to 42. 


within 
reach of 

This BLACK 

is positively 











Cloth Strong 
and _ Elastic, 
: : and so closely 
fast and will Eth thas 

Tn ow B white will not 
| NOT crock. show through. 
=i The finish 
gives it the appearance of a SILK 
JERSEY. 

Dyeing and Finishing Process con- 
trolled by the IPSWICH MILLS. 
New Styles, and a Perfect-fitting Garment. 
Above ticket on every Jersey. For sale 
by Dry-Goods dealers generally. 


NEW ENGLISH BANG, 


PATENTED BY 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 
240 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A NEW STYLE OF ENGLISH BANG, PATENT- 
ED. FOR LADIES’ HAIR. NOT TOO CURLY, ONLY 
JUST CURLY ENOUGH TO LOOK NATURAL. 


not WEERFECTIONS, 


at Dr. Joh 
37} N. ‘Pearl Bitsy Albany, S N. bury 




















THE GATES OF PEARL. 





SMILES ARE BECOMING 


Only when the lips display pretty teeth. 


The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can 
exceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed 
with that incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT., 


Which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies and 
perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves 
the teeth from youth to old age. 
Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 
L. SHAW, 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR, 
No. 54 West 14th Street, three doors from Macy’s. 


L, SHAW’S FEATHER-LIGHT WIG OF BEAUTY, 
the NANON, for ladies and gentlemen, weighing one 
ounce and upward, cannot be excelled for elegance and 
comfort. ade of naturally curly hair. Ready at all 
times, and no trouble. 

MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable; and, 
as to prices, I cannot be undersold. Gray hair war- 
ranted genuine or money refunded. 

THE MARIE ANTOINETTE WAVE 
is still the rage, requires no nets or hairpins, and imparts 
a marvellously youthful appearance, $5 and upward. 

5000 FRONT PIECES 
of every description and best workmanship sold at less 
than cost, and pooed, any other house in the city. 

HAIR CUTTING AND CURLING on the premises 
by best French artists. Hair-dyeing and shampooing a 
specialty. — Pieces dressed while you wait, 25 cents 
each. MARIE ANTOINETTE FEATH- 
ER-LIGHT SWITCHES, naturally wavy, 
from $5 upward. 

The world-renowned EUGENIE’S SECRET 
OF BEAUTY, or transparent enamel for the com- 
plexion, is unsurpassed ; imparts a beautiful brilliancy, 
removes wrinkles and all other blemishes ; recommend- 
ed by physicians. Tested and applied on the premises 
free of charge. Exclusively used by the belles of 





Europe and America. $1.50 per box. 
Alburnine, the wonderful preparation which will 
ive hair of any color the so much admired and fash- 
jon: able golden auburn tint, $2.50 0 per bottle. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL, 








STAMPING PATTERNS. 


Over 3000 choice designs. No two alike., Send 25c. 
for it and the Winter Supplement to Home Beantiful, 
containing all the latest novelties for Christmas in 

Art Needlework. 

MRS, T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street. 





LADIES’ TAILOR. 





Mr. Redfern has just received his new winter 
goods from his Scotch Manufactory. Also, new 
**REDFERN MODELS,” from the 
Paris and London Branches. 

All orders, owing to a large increase of their 
Staff, can now be executed in a few days, 


REDFERN 


210 FIFTH AVENUE. 


db Great Preserver of Health, 


Keep warm and comfortable dur- 
ing the coming Winter, by wear- 
ing Smith’s Patent Perfo- 
rated Buckskin Under- 
garments; they protect Ladies 
with weak lungs from cold, and 
prevent Rheumatism and Pneu- 
monia. Send for Circular. 

D.C.HALL & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
86 Leonard Street, New York. 


’ 1 UAB A 
WHITE AND DECORATED 
Fine French China and Best Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES. 
Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces... $12.00 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 100 p'cs 22.00 
Gold-band China Tea Sets,44 pieces,$8.50; white 7.50 
Richly Decorated China Tea Sets, 44 pieces..... 12.00 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, $4; white.. 3.00 
Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and designs.. 20.00 
Decorated iarlor & Braves Hanging Lamps, etc. 5.00 
ALSO ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free on 
application. Estimates and information furnished. 


HADLEY’S 1-17 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
Orders poet and placed on car or steamer free of 
charge. Sent C. O. D. or on receipt of P. oO. M. Order. 


HAMPLIN’S <@#- 

















To Embroider 
CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bramverp & Arustrono's factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40 cts. will buy one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautiful 
colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed 
in each package. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





WOOD'S 


Bes er Pf x oft, rs U A, aud 
the shoe casy to the foot. Makes a ia 
black brilliant . finish: _Has taken t 
Have your SHox DEALER KEEP IT. 
WaRRANTED UNEQUALLED. 





a AWARD 


COLD MEDAL 


ptiters at the We a” 
Sacmeak 

alu more. 0 f any note ius 4 

testing 1 wh 
Commins al 7) lamar KAN 


BorrTLes CONTAIN ha QUANTITY, 





GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 





ree “T. SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


. TAYLOR’s 


stated Mouty Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THK 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 5 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
orders to 8. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N.Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 
SHOPPING oh itne experienee, oot 
taste, &c., without —-_ For circular, references, &c., 
dd MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 











PRIESTLEY'S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. They are made of the fimest silk 
and best Australian wool, You can easily distinguish them by their softness 


and beauty and regularity of finish. 
width, and shade, thus enabling you to match any piece. None genuine unless rolled on 
a “Varnished Board,” which is the Priestley Trade-mark. They are dyed in two standard 
shades of black. 


They are always the same in quality, weight, 











Ms FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 

Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 
also Senden, at the Retail prices. No commission 
charged. 4 "West 23d Street, New York. 


SHOPPING OF ALL KINDS 
By a lady of taste. Ten years’ experience. Trousseaux 
aspecialty. For particniars and reference address 

M . LLOYD, P. O. Box 719, N. Y. City. 








SHOPPING FOR ALL 


of eer? description. Orders for superior dressmaking. 
Virginia C. Bazweren, 247 W. 21st St, N.Y. City. 
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Le Boutillier Bros. 


BROADWAY and 14th St. 
Extraordinary Sale of 850 Pieces of 


BLACK SILKS. 


50 pieces Black Dress Satins, at 50c. 

40 pieces Black Gros Grains, cost 80c. to make,69e. 

60 pieces 20-inch Black Satin-Finish Gros Grains, 
89e.; worth $1.25. 

7 pieces 21-inch Black Satin-Finish Gros Graius, 
$1.00; worth $1.35. 

50 pieces 22-inch Black Cashmere-Finish Gros Grains, 
$1.25 3% worth $1.85. 

80 pieces 24-inch Black Cashmere-Finish Gros Grains, 
$1.293 worth $2.00. 

45 pieces Black Satin Merveilleux, 87¢.; worth 
$1.25. 

In addition to the above extraordinary bargains we 
offer 1500 pieces New Weaves in Black Silks, 
including Radzimirs, Armures, Faille 
Francaise, Mikado Satins, Satin Rhadames, 
Duchesse, &c., $1.15 to $2.00 per yord. 


5-BUTTON KID GLOVES, 
59c. 


In all colors and sizes, a great bargain; worth 
95c. per pair, 


10-BUTTON SUEDE MOUSQUETAIRE, 
79¢. 


In all tan shades, all sizes. This lot 10-button 
fine Undressed Kid Gloves are a great bargain, 
Never before sold less than $1.40 per Lae 


FURS. 


ESTABLISHED 1853 





F. BOOSS & BRO, 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND LEAD- 
ERS OF FASHION IN SEAL AND FUR-LINED 
GARMENTS, DESIRE TO CALL ATTENTION 
TO THE GRANDEST DISPLAY EVER 
EXHIBITED TO THE PUBLIC, EMBRACING: 
Seal-skin Dolmans. 
Seal-skin Paletots. 
Seal-skin Newmarkets, 
Seal-skin Pelisses. 
Seal-skin Sacques, 
Seal-skin Visites. 
Seal-skin Wraps. 


THE SAME DESIGNS IN SEA L- PLUSH AND 
BROCA DES, TRIMMED AND PLAIN MINK 
AND ERMINE LINED CIRCULARS, 
DOLMANS, AND NEWMARKETS, FUR 
AND SILK LINED. SHOULDER CAPES IN 
SEAL-SKIN, OTTER, BLACK Fox, 
LYNX, BEAVER, &c., FUR AND SILK LINED. 
LADIES’ COLLARS and CUFFS, STOLES 
AND MUFFS; GENTLEMEN’S CAPS, 
COLLARS, and GLOVES; COACHMEN’S 
CAPES, COLLARS, AND GLOVES, AND 
A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF SLEIGH 
ROBES. ALSO, NOVELTIES IN MATS 
FOR HALLS AND PARLORS. FUR TRIM- 
MEEINGS IN ALL THEIR VARIETIES. 

ALL GOODS MANUFACTURED ON THE PREM- 
ISES, UNDER OUR IMMEDIATE SUPERVISION, 
IN A STYLE WHICH HAS GIVEN TO OUR 
HOUSE THE REPUTATION IT SO JUSTLY MER- 
ITs AS THE LEADING HOUSE IN AMERICA. 
WE DEFY COMPETITION IN PRICE, 
QUALITY, AND FIT. ALL GOODS 
WARKBANTED, 


449 BROADWAY 


AND 26 MERCER ST., FOUR DOORS BELOW 
GRAND ST. 





Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Sutts 
and Underwear. 


Lapigs who are unable to cxamine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us, 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & Taylor, 


N.Y. 


KNAPP'S PAT, ADJUSTABLE 
Dress and Skirt Figures, 


PAPIER MACHE & WIRE BUSTS. 
Full-Sized Figure, - <= $6.50 each. 
Skirt - - 3.00 * 





Broadway and Twentieth St., 





UNION FORM CO,, 
NEW HAVEN, Of. 








ARCADIA 


VELVETEEN 





beautiful evening 


caste by wearing it.—Christian [i 





CHILDREN'S and LADIZG’ 


<COSTUMES. > 


AR [A VELVETEEN.—Ladies who survey the 
rich, sone velvet which Lefits a duchess, feeling that 
it is hopelessly beyond their purses, may take comfort in 
these days. Velveteen is no longer the cheap, flimsy, 
imitative thing which it was in our youthful days, 
when to wear it was to own that we had no soul above 
sham finery. The Arcadia velveteens aro close-piled, RPEGISTERE D 
heavy, and glossy, and come in all the bewitching vel- - Me ce Cae 
vet tints, wine-color, ruby, myrtle, green,ctc, A very 

dress, or @ superb strect costume 
may be made of Arcadia velveteen, and it will not only 
Give satisfaction to the wearer, but no lay will lose 








aman FASHION 
HW JOURNALS 
fall unite in 
praising 
a these goods, 
For the protection of the T 
we stamp yard. 


ARCADIA 


VELVETEEN 





Be sure and look on the back of 
goods, and see you find this stamp. 


. Oct, 24,1883, EX | 











SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DRY-GOODS DEALERS, AND IN NEW YORK BY 


Arnotp, Constanir, & Co., J. & C. Jounson, Jas. MoCrezgey & Co., Le Bourtttier Bros., Joun E. Kaveuran 


& Co., Crawrorp, Simpson, & Caaw¥Forp, Jas. A. Heaus | & Son, H. O'Neitie & Co., Hi. C. F. Koon & Son. 





SILKS AND VELVETS, 
James McCreery & Co. 


Are now disposing of their entire importations 
of Black and Colored ‘Silks, Velvets, Plushes, 
&c., at a very marked reduction in prices. 

The great magnitude and variety of their 
stock will enable ladies to procure the Richest 
and Latest Novelties for Street, Reception, or 
Evening Costumes at the very lowest prices 
that reliable and desirable goods can be sold for. 

A personal examination is invited. 

Orders by mail or express will receive care- 
ful attention. 


James McCreery & Co., 
Broadway aud 11th St., New York, 


BURTS — 
SHOHKS 


For LADIES and CHILDREN, 








FIT PERFECTLY. 












EASY ON THE FEET. 
SUPERIOR IN STYLE. 
COST NO MORE 
THAN ANY OTHER 
FINE SHOES. 


GENUINE 
HAVE THE FULL NAME OF 
EDWIN C. BURT sramrepv on LINING anv 
SOLE or sacu sok, anv azz WARRANTED. 


© MAKER 
Co 





Lining Stamp. 


For sale by leading retail shoe dealers in nearly 
every city throughout the United States and Canada. 


ALSO BY 
WILLIAM TARN & CO., Lonnon, Enexianp. 
CHAS. JENNER & CO., * Eprnpurau, Soot. AND. 
COPLAND & LYE, Guasaow, 
JOHN ARNOTT & CO., Berrast, TukLanv. 
ARNOTT & CO., Duan, 
WEEKS & CO., Suanouat, Cuina. 





If yon cannot get our make of shoes from your 
dealer, send address for direction how to procure them. 





MANUFAOTURED BY 


EDWIN C. BURT & CO. 


NEW YORK. 


Ask your Shoe-dealer for Burt?s Kid Dress- 
img; it is the best Dressing in the market, and, if 
used as directed, will not injure the shoe. 


PLAY Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, etc., ‘for 
+ School, Cinb, and ‘Parlor, Best out. 
eee T.S. DENISON, Chicago, il. 














THIS 


STYLISH WRAP 


made of Black XX French 
Coney or Russia Hare Fur, 
trimmed with long tails and 
lined with quilted satin, Bust 
Measure 32 to 40 inches, is 


sold for 


$9.98 





H.C. FP. 


KOCH & SON 


20th Street and 6th Avenue, N. Y., 


Who offer this season, as usual, the best-selected 


stock of Sashionable FURS and TRIM- 


MINGS, at ae guaranteed lower than any 

other howe, viz. 

Wraps like sills in Nutria Beaver, with double 
Ball Fringe.. 14.98 

In Hudson's Bay “Beaver, Mink, Sable, and <As- 
trakhans, &c., &c., proportionately low. 

Best Beaver Trimming, 38-inch, $1.98 and 


upward. 
est Beaver Muffs, $3.98, $4.98, and 
$5.98. Half the regular prices. 


Natural Inynz, Fox, Raccoon, Bear, Sable, 
Mink Trimmings and Furs made up m the 
latest styles. 





For further particulars, see our Fashion 


Catalogue. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


THREE ART MAGAZINES @ : = 00. 


$2, wawor ds with Forbes Photo colored pi supp nee tes 











offer these Jhg par rs for ex traondinastly low price 
of $5.00. % ss ) Shp COPIES of the three for soc. 
or any one, art jars in catalogue for 2c. In this 


club of art ey smbecrinem get. by actual count, over 
1 rawings, working patterns, designs for painting, em- 
broidery, &c., art motives, colored studies and Forbes Ss photo- 
gravures; over | 200 re ading columns, answers to questions, 


practical suggestions, criticism, Tage en a 
news., (Mention this advertise: 


Brothers, Pub’s: ART AGE, 75 FULTON ST., NEW YORK: 


“PARTED BANG” 


_— of natural CURLY Hair, 
arnteed 


*becoming’ to ladies 
Tho wear their hair parted, $6 
up. pp, secoe ding so a size one color. 
Beautifying Ma 
2; Hair Goods. 





t .D. any where. Bend to 
the m’fr for Illust’d Price-L ‘sts 
E. Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’1 Music Hall)Chicago 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 


Absolutely Pure. Natural Color and Flavor. 
EXTRA FINE QUALITY. /‘ 
J. E. BURNS & CO., 
Nos. 41 and 43 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Their excellence and purity will commend their use 
bya discriminating publi ic. 





CURE ‘i: DEAF 
THE 

Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. Always 
in position, but invisible to others and comiortable 
to wear. All Conversation and even whispers heard 
distinctly, We refer to those using them Send for 
illustrated book with testimonials, free. Address, F. 

HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N. ¥. Mention this Paper. 





STYLISH AND 






ECONOMICAL. 


1885. 


Dry-Goods 
Stores 
sell it. 


SOLD BY Arnotp, Constasie, & Co., J. & C. Jonnson, Jas. MoCrezry & Co., Lz Bovtititer Bros., Joun E. 
Kaveuran & Co., Simpson ,CRAWFORD, & Simpson, Jas. A. Hann & Son, H. O'Nauu & Co., H.C.F. Koou & Son. 








SURPLUS STOCK 


A T A 


SACRIFICE. 


Desiring to sell off their surplus stock rapidly, have 
made heavy reduc tions in prices of large lots of choice, 
seasonable goods. Very low figures have been made, 
with the object of securing immediate sales. 


TABLE DAMASKS. : 
10 cases Bleached Double Damask, 2 yards) q 
wide. This lot isexceptionally cheap, the price > 69e. 
for same last season being $1.00 per yard. 
44 pieces Extra Double Damask, in choice designs, 
very heavy and fine, $1.00 per yard ; regular price, $1.40. 


NAPKINS. 


870 dozen % Damask Napkins, at $1.25; worth $1.60. 

270 dozen %& or dinner size, at $2.00; were $2.50. 

Special. — 1000 doz. % Double Damask Napkins 
at $3.50 per doz. ; positively value for $5.00. 


TOWELS. 


400 dozen Pure Linen Huckaback Towels, washed, 
ready for use, actual value 20c., 12 We. 

225 dozen Elephant Huck Towels, 22x46; also 500 
dozen Damask, same size, beautiful borders, our regu- 
lar 37c. Towel, 25c. each. 


BLANKETS. 

11-4 All Pure Wool Blankets that sold recently at 
$7.00, now marked $4.75. These weigh over 5 lbs., and 
are our Special Bargain in Blankets. 

California Blankets, 11-4, now $9.00 per pair; usual- 
ly offered at $12.00. 

Extra fine 13-4 Lambs’ Wool California Rose Blan- 
kets, $12.50; value, $20.00. 


FLANNELS. 
70 pieces He’ avy Red Twilled Flannel, sold) 25e. 
last season at 35c., now § YaRv. 
45 pieces Heavy Red Shaker Flannel, 30c.; worth 50c. 
Special.—6 cases Extra Fine Plaid and) 50¢ 
Striped Flannel, all wool, reduced from 65c. tof ™ 
Special.—6 cases Plaid and Striped Flannel, 43c.; 


worth 55c. 
QUILTS. 
30 cases fine Crochet Quilts, full size for double bed, 
marked down from $1.10 to T5c. each. 
300 of our Special Number that have heretofore 
freely sold for $5.00, on this occasion are offered at 


$3.50. 
COMFORTABLES. 
Special.—i0 cases Extra Weight Com- 
fortables, full size for double bed, filled with > $1.90 
best white cotton; regular price, $2.50; now) 


Send for Circular and Price-list. 


Le Boutillier | Cf ea 
| ree 
Brothers, 


NEW P FOR K. 
SOPER & TAYLOR, 
Dry Goods and General Commission Servhente, 
30 East 14th Street, New York. 


LATE WITII 


A. T.STEWART & CO. 
FUR RUGS, 6x3 FEET, AT $3.50 EACH. 
We purchase all kinds of goods. Samples and prices 
furnished free on application. No commission charged. 


WASH SILK. 


A large assortment of Outline Embroidery or 
Etching Silk in the celebrated (fast colors) 
ASIATIC DYES. 
Warranted to Wash in Warm Water and Castile Soap, 
without change of color or injury to the most {Gelicate 
fabric. Manufactured in America exclusively by 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
§ 4ge Broadway. New York, 


At wholesale only at; 621 Market St., Phila, 





'GUILMARD POMPA DOUR, 


THE LATEST STYLE, 
A MAGNIFICENT FRONT COIFFURE. 


This Pompadour is beautiful and natural, like all 


other styles invented by 





H. CUILMARD, 


841 Broadway, New York City. 


PRIC KE, T E N DOLLARS. 










FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 
Will mail you rules to develop mus- 
oles of cheeks and neck, making them 
plump and rosy; also rules for using 
dumbbells, to develop every muscle 
of the arms and body —all for 50 cts. 
rof.1.L. Dowd, Home School for 
Physical Culture, 16 E. 14th St.. N. Y. 


A RUG - MAKER FRE KE. 


Our Circular tells how to get one, *‘ How to Make Rag 
and Turkish Rugs” on a Sewing Machine, also 
how the ‘LITTLE WONDER” perforates yourown 
STAMPING PATTERNS, original designs, or those 
from Art Books. Specimen for stamp 


EUGENE PEARI.. 








Agents wanted. 
23 Union Square, New York. 


“ > r - 

LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
the grand newbook “OUR FAMOUS WOMEN: A Hie. 
torv of Their paves and Dee ds.” By 20 Eminc nt t Lac y 
Authors. 74% pages. 82 Fine Engravings. Lady Agents ¢ 
earn #50 to 2100 & mont he ares Send for Circulafs, 
etc. to A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford. Conn- 





“TDHE Best Practical Art Magazine” is 
THE ART AMATEUR. Monthly. 32 to 50 
large pages. A profusion of Working Designs, Instruc- 


tions, Criticisms, and Llustrations. Spx -eialti es: Home 
Drooration anpd Furnisuina (Kxpert Advice Free), 
Painting, Drawing, Carving, Modelling, Engraving, 
Etching. Brass Hammering, and Ecclesiastical and other 


Art Needle nee Designs in Color. 35 cents a 
number. Specimen, 25 cents. Mention Harp ver’ 8. 
MONT AGU E ” ARKS, Publisher, 23 Union Square, N.Y. 


ART AND DECORATION. 

The New Art Monthly. 50 Illustrations printed in 
brown and black. Send 25 cents for Sample Copy. 
$2.50 a year. G. BR. HALM, Art Manager, 

9 East 17th Street, New York. 


HEADQUARTERS fc: FABEPY EAXCE WORK. Gren 
Ay WANTED sesieeso 


wo MAN for our business iu her } 
a py house. Referencesexchanged. Ade ceaen ~ 
Y BROS., 14 Barclay Street, N. ¥. 
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SUNDAY -SCHOOL TEACHER. 


AS HAVING ELAPSED. 


“ Now, 
BETWEEN OUR LAST WEEK'S LESSON AND THIS QUITE A 





CHILDREN, WE MUST BEAR IN MIND THAT 


PERIOD OF TIME IS REPRESENTED 


DURING THIS TIME A VERY IMPORTANT EVENT HAS TAKEN PLACE. 


YEs, ANNIE” (noticing a little girl at the end of the class smiling knowingly), ““ YOU MAY TELL US 


WHAT IT Is.’ 


ANNIE. “ WE'VE ALL GOT OUR WINTER HATS!” 


FACETLE. 
A GAY WEEK IN SOCIETY. 
Mus. Van Hemrven (making a party call). “The past 


week has been quite gay in society circles, Mrs. De | 


Campe.” 
Mas. De Camper. * Yes. quite so.” 
Mus. Van Hempen. “ There was your entertainment 
on Tuesday evening, and also the party at Mrs. 
Smythe’s on Thursday evening. And, by-the-way, 
what a pleasant affair the latter was! 
ways entertains so delightfully.” 


re er he 

A gentleman noticing his children busily engaged in 
burying a dead rat in the garden waited until the cere- 
mony was over and the head-stone planted. Then, the 
children having gone, he went out and found on the 


Mrs. Smythe al- | 


shingle marking the grave the following touching 


tribute, laboriously inscribed with a lead-pencil : 
* Here lies the body of Mr. Rat, 
Who was killed by our old cat. 
He died, dear friends, without any soul, 
And so we've stuck him in this hole.” 


Ree + 
A panorama having just exhibited in town, the boys 


were full of it, and resolved to have one of their own, 
So after a deal or cutting and slashing among a lot of 


STRONG LANGUAGE. 


} 

| 

“You NAUGHTY, BAD, MIS'ABLE, WICKED | 
Kitty! You —yYou REGULAR LITTLE @RAND- 

SON, YOU!” [Tommy lives with his grandfather. | 


| old illustrated papers, they manufactured quite a cred- 
itable panorama. Having decided on the time, place, 
and price of admission, they issued the following hand- 
printed circular: 
*“ Great Moving Panoramma. 
**At M. D. Buells in the afternoon, in the wood- 
shed. Admission, ten pins for children and fifteen for 


fokes.” 
THE HORN. 


Oh, mellow horn, what memories come, 
As thy clear sound floats on the air, 
Of din of battle, beat of drum, 
Of sabres’ clash and bugles’ blare. 


It tells me, too, of peaceful scenes— 
Of coaching days o’er Albion's hills, 
Through woods of many-shaded greens, 
By babbling brooks and rippling rills. 


Reminds me of the hantsmen’s sport— 
Gay-coated riders, eager hounds, 

The noise and bustle in the court, 
The start, the panting game’s wild bounds, 


Reminds me of the moonlight ride, 
Our ‘cycles answering to our wis; 

Reminds me, more than all beside, 
That Friday is the day for fish, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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A WOMAN'S REASON, 





ARABELLA. “Now DO TELL ME, DEAR, WHY YOU BROKE YOUR ENGAGEMENT WITH MR 


GOLDEN. 


A. ‘*WELL,I FOUND HE WAS TOO FOND OF DRAWING AND PAINTING.” 


JULI! 
ARABEL 
TASTES.” 


uLA. “ Way, | SHOULD THINK THAT WOULD JUST SUIT YOU, WITH YOUR ARTISTIC 


JULIA, “ BuT HIS TASTE RAN TO DRAWING CHECKS AND PAINTING THE TOWN,” 


A SMALL-SIZED CONNOISSEUR IN BONNETS. 

“ How do you like mamma’s new bonnet, darling ?” 
asked a fond mother of her six-year-old son. 

“Well,” critically, “T like it—all but the color and 
the feather and the shape.” 

There were only the black velvet ribbons not in- 
cluded in the unfavorable criticisin. 


caucasian e 
PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF A SCRIPTURAL 
INJUNCTION. 

“Aunt Ellen, what does it mean to ‘honor thy fa- 


ther and thy mother that thy days may be long in the 
land’ ?” 


“ Why, Carl, it means to obey them always, and do 








A HINT TO OLD BACHELORS. 


| 





just what you know they would wish you to do, wheth- 
er you are with them or where they can not see you.” 
“ And how much longer would the days be ?” 
“What do you mean 2?” 
“ Why, I wouldn't have to go to bed at eight o’clock 
the sume as I do now, would [ 2?” 


Why is a fir-tree like a good joke ?—Because it has a 
point. 


Why is the marriage ceremony like an ell of a house? 
—Because it’s a joining.” 


Why is a husband like dough ?—Because a woman 
needs (kueads) it. 


ES 
SS 


MR. OLDBEAU (to young rival, before young lady to whom they are both attentive). ““ WHY, BLESS ME, CHARLEY, HOW YOU'VE GROWN!” 





